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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Objects of the Association: 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 


3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HutcHInson, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. Harris, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEORGE W. York, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRAncE, Platteville, Wis 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wurrcomps, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Upo ToEPPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. Arkin, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. ELwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wm. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. Doo.itT’ Le, Borodivo, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J.M. HamBauGn, Escondido, Calif. 
C. A. Hatcnu, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, I’* 


(= If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, .t the office of the American 
Bee Journal, 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
preity thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre- 
quently leads to a sale. 

The pictureshown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail,6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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Editorial Estimates of 


Dr. Miller’s Book. 








AN AUSTRALIAN ESTIMATE, 


‘* Forty Years Among the Bees ”’ is the title 
of a new bee-book written by Dr. C. C. Miller, 
in his usual chatty style. Dr. Miller has the 
koack of making all his writings readable, 
interesting; and instructive. Hehas had over 
41 years’ experience with bees, and sets out 
to tell the successes and failures he had dur- 
ing that time, special attention being given to 
failures. Such a book can not fail to instruct 
both professional and novice. The book is 
illustrated with over 100 ha/jf-tone illustra- 
tions taken by the Doctor himself, and mostly 
in his own apiary. Llook upon the book as a 
valuable addition to apicultural literature. 

The writer, on looking over the pages, is 
reminded of the very pleasant and instructive 
day spent at the Doctor’s home, about 4!¢ 
years ago, when visiting the American States. 
Many of the illustrations include parts of the 
apiary and home surroundings which are 
familiar to him, and it is such pleasant recol- 


lections as these that create a desire again to | 


visit the same spot. I would like Dr. Miller 
to visit our sunny land. He would be wel- 
comed by all the bee-keepers, and especially 
by myself.—Epiror W. 8. PENDEn, in the 
Australian Bee-Keeper. 


The American Bee-Keeper contains the fol- 
lowing very complimentary paragraph : 


Dr. C. C. Miller, the world-renowned api- 
arist of Marengo, Ill., whose dominant traits 
are deep thinking and cheerfulness, has re- 
cently published another work on _ bee-keep- 
ing, entitled, *‘ Forty Years Among the Bees.”’ 
The new volume is a real gem of 328 pages, 





It is unique in this regard. 


of years. 


ler does things with bees. 


be taken advantage of at once. 


owvvvyvvwvvvvvye¢v 





Dr. Miller's New Book 


Free as a Premium for Sending Two 
New Subscribers. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gold 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated vith 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. 


The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘‘A Year 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little »ork has been out of print for a number 
While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


beautifully bound in cloth, and hands 
embellished in gold. It is profusely 
trated with half-tone engravings repro: 
entirely from photographs taken by th: 
thor, and the Doctor’s concise style and c!} 
ful vein is maintained throughout. We! 
to thank Dr. Miller for the privilege of px 
ing this splendid book, and can heartily 
mend it to our readers as a most entertai: 
and iaostructive treatise. 








The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal refers | 
the book in this kindly manner: 

‘* FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES. 

This is the title of the latest addition to the 
book-lore of bee-culture,and emanates fror 
Marengo, Ill., bearing the insignia of o 
genial friend, Dr. C. C. Miller. Through th: 
kindness of the good Doctor we are in pos 
session of an autograph copy of thé book 

The book is exactly what its name in 
cates—a narrative of experiences, the failures 
and successes of ‘‘forty years among the 
bees.’’ Itis a record of actual, daily work 
and supplies what most of the text-books fal! 
short of in detail—a description of the mou: 
operandi of doing things about an apiary 
The book is written in plain, simple language 
and does not confuse the student with flights 
of rhetorical extravaganza. As an accom 
paniment to any of the standard text-books ijt 
will be found invaluable. 

Every chapter is permeated with that i: 
comparable philosophy of good cheer that has 
so distinguished Dr. Miller’s life and work 
Aside from the main issue we regard this as 
one of the chief charms of the book. 
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Ignorance About Honey. 


An Illinois bee-keeper, severai hundred miles from Chicago, ship- 
ped a large barrel of honey to oneof the big retail grocers in Chicago. 


On receipt of the honey, the grocer wrote the shipper that he 
uld not use it; that ‘‘it is mixed with comb, and not the same as 
sample.”? 
The bee-keeper wrote us about it, and asked us to call and see 
what could be done. Wedidso. And this is what we found: 


The bee-keeper had sent the grocer an advance small sample of 
the honey in liguid form. He then shipped the barrel of itin granu- 
ited form. That was all there was to it. 


The grocer told us they had no facilities for reliquefying the 
honey. He also thought the granulated honey was “‘ mixed with 
It really was the very finest grade of white clover extracted 
honey, granulated. And he is one of the leading retail grocers in 
Chicago! We think, however, that we convinced him that he wus 
mistaken about the honey being ‘‘ mixed with comb.” But he re- 
fused to keep the honey. He didn’t buy granulated honey. The 
sample was liquid, and that was what he wanted! 
vating? 


; 


comb!’ 


Wasn’t it aggra- 
Well, what can be learned by such a transaction? At least this: 
When selling honey ata distance to anybody but a bee-keeper, ship 
honey exactly like sample shown in advance. 
granulated Mr. Grocer said he would not 
Shipped. 


Had the sample been 
have ordered the barrel 








The Future of Sections. 


When basswood becomes too scarce to use for one-piece sections, 
this will be under consideration. Editor Hutchinson thinks four- 


piece sections the solution of the problem. He likes four-piece sec- 


tions, himself, better than one-piece sections, and thinks Editor Root 
would be surprised to learn how many bee-keepers there are in the 
country who really prefer them. To this Editor Root replies: 

I am well aware that there are afew who prefer four-piece sec- 
tions, but the number is very small. Although we sell about 15,000,000 
one-piece sections annually, we have not had during the past year, 
and a heavy one at that, orders for more than 100,000 four-piece, and 
that is mostly for our Eastern trade. We understand the G. B. Lewis 
Co. has had but a light trade in them, while the W. T. Falconer Co. 
has a much larger demand than eitherof us. The four-piece goods 
seem to have been used quite largely at one time in New York: but 
the improvements that have been made in recent years in one-piece 
sections, and in the manner of making them, have almost driven the 
four-piece goods out of the market. 


But forall that, we may have togo back to them, as we may not 
able to get enough tough wood to make one-piece boxes to supply 
the present enormous demand. Between five and ten million feet of 
vasswood is cut every year (thisis only a drop inthe bucket of the 
smvuunt used by contractors and furniture-makers), and it would be 
iard to find any other timber as tough, in sufficient quantities, to take 
sare of this enormous output. 


It may be, therefore, that we shall be compelled in the future, 
say ten years hence, to use four-piece boxes made of some other wood. 
’r possibly we may have to getup some scheme whereby chunk or 
sulk honey can be divested of every suggestion of adulteration, so 





that the general public in the cities will buy it the same as it would 
section honey. 

However popular bulk honey may become, it will never take the 
place of section honey with some consumers. 


The question of four- 
piece or one-piece does not in the least 


interest the consumer, and so 
long as the section is demanded the small difference between the two 
kinds to the producer will probably make very little difference in the 
amount of section honey produced. 





Quoting the Honey Market. 


From time to time we have received criticisms on the honey and 
beeswax market column of the American Bee Journal. It seems the 
quotations on honey are not satisfactory to some of our best and most 
extensive honey-producers. At least one bee-keeper has suggested 
that this paper was ‘‘in collusion with the commission men’’ who 
quote for its market column. But 


the truth than that. 


nothing could be further from 


If any one has a better way to secure more trustworthy honey 
market quotations than that now used, we would be very glad to 
know whatit is. We should think that those dealers in the large 
cities, who are in close touch with the supply and demand, would 
know best what the ruling prices of honey are, and so ought to be the 
best able to quote prices. 

But it should be remembered that it is hardly possible to quote 
on honey as on wheat or corn. Honey is not yet astaple article, and so 
prices are likely to fluctuate more, or to be less stable. There may be 
a good demand for honey one day, and then practically no demand for 
several days. 

We think we have had sufficient experience in the honey market 
ing business to have learned a few things—some things that the pro- 
ducers in general can not 
similar experience. 


possibly having a 
At least it seems some producers do not grasp the 
situation from printed statements. 


understand except by 


It is much like learning the man- 
agement of an apiary—much of it can be secured only in the apiary 
itself, in actually doing the manipulating. 

But, if any one can suggest amore practical way co get honey 
market quotations, let’s hear it. 





Honey-Producers’ Associations or Exchanges. 


We think that such organizations, which are in the 
purpose of buying and selling 


field for the 
bee-keepers’ supplies, honey, etc., 
should be considered on the same footing as other concerns which are 
out for business. We see no reason why a bee-paper should be ex- 
pected to du a lot of free advertising for such associations, and then 
turn around and charge other concerns for the space they use, when 
both are 


simply dealers. We believe in treating al! 


fairly and 

squarely, and expect to be accorded similar treatment in return 3ee- 

papers can not exist on air. It takes more than wind to pay for white 
paper, printers, office rent and office help. 

So, if a honey-producers’ association is out for business—out to 

to trade with the readers of 

bee-papers, such organizations should be willing to use and pay 


make money for its membhers—and wants 


} 


advertising space in the bee-papers, the same legitimate 


dealers. 


as do other 


We are heartily in favor of the organization of co-operative 


We have urged their formation We 
have even tried to outline some methods by which we 


honey-producers’ associations. 


believed they 
could succeed. But it ought to be clearly understood 


that a bee 
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paper is not a philanthropic institution. Nor is it usually published 
just forfun. Wethink most of the bee-paper publishers would like 
to make a fair profit out of their papers, just the sameas the bee- 
keepers would like to make a little money out of their bees and honey. 

We believe this isa subject that none of the existing honey-pro- 
ducers’ associations has considered yery much. We commend it to 
them as a fair and legitimate proposition. There may as well be co- 
operation between the bee-papers and such organizations as anywhere 
Why not? The American Bee Journal does not take a back seat 
for any apiarian publication in its advocacy of co-operative boney- 
producers’ associations, and in doing all it can to help them succeed. 
But it ought not to be expected to help them to get business and make 
money unless they are willing to pay their way the same as other 
firms who do business through advertising. 


else. 








Honey Prices Demoralized. 


A prominent bee-keeper, not over 100 miles from Chicago, wrote 
us as follows, Oct. 19: 

“T am going to try to get the bee-keepers in this locality to 
organize an association. Prices have been fearfully demoralized here 
this season, some bee-keepers rushing their comb honey off, even at 10 
cents, when, if they had kept cool, and had done a little thinking, 
they could have had 14 to 15 cents for it. I bave solda good deal at 
$3.75 a case, and made a sale of 35 cases to a firm in Chicago at 14 cents 
f.o. b. here. If I’m successful in getting the bee-keepers together, I 
shall try to get them to join the Chicago-Northwestern A~sociation. 
Also. big money has been lost to them by not having the Amerivan 
Bee Journal to read.” 

All of which shows that it pays bee-keepers to have membership 
in an association, and also to subscribe for, and read regularly,at least 
one of the leading bee-papers. The difference between 10 cents and 
14 cents a pound on say 500 pounds of honey, would pay membership 
dues and subscription for a good many years. Why is it so many bee- 
keepers can’t see this? 

It is not only foolish to sell comb honey at 10 cents a pound, but 
it is also ruinous to any market to doso. We know an Illinois bee 
keeper who sold his entire crop of comb honey at 1444 cents a pound, 
delivered on the cars at his station. And his crop was over 15,000 
pounds, too. 

It pays to keep informed on the honey markets, and also to develop 
your own market, if possible, and keep it supplied from year to year. 














Miscellaneous Items 











Rev. M. Mahin, of Henry Co., Ind., wrote us Oct. 22, that he 
was that day celebrating his 79th birthday anniversary, and the 60th 
of his ordination as a deacon in the Methodist Episcopal Church. On 
Oct. 3lst he and his wife will celebrate the 60th anniversary of their 
marriage. And may they live yet many more years, and all of them 
filled with good health and abounding happiness. 

‘eeeesesa: 

Mr. A. 1. Root’s Convention Talk, on ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Bee-Keeping and Bee-Keepers in the Early Days,’”? which appears in 
this issue, will be read with great interest and profit by all. Next 
week, J. 8. Harbison, the pioneer bee-keeper of California, will con- 
tinue on the same subject. These two talks, with a short one by Mr. 
Corey, occupied the principal part of the second evening session of 
the Los Angeles convention. They were listened to with rapt atten- 
While 
it was mainly historical, it was something that likely could not have 
been had in any other way, especially the talks by Mr. Harbison and 
Mr. Corey. 


tion. We considered it the best session of the whole meeting. 


Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
than whom thereis no better known nor more highly respected bee- 
keeper in all the world, wrote us as follows, Oct. 6, 1903, from his 
home in England: 


DeaR Mr. YORK:—On my return to London I found the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal of Aug. 13, last, with my portrait, and the few kind 
remarks you make. I think ita very good reproduction of the like- 
ness, and thank you; also for yourremarks. It is certainly pleasant 
to tind that we have so many friendsin different parts of the world. 
Since we have been in Eurupe it bas been a constant visiting, and we 
have not yet got through all those visits we have to make. Of course, 





some of the pleasantest have been with bee-keepers, both here ar 
the continent of Europe. It was quite touching to find so many wh 
came long distances to see me again, and to find that an absence of 
nearly five years had only made the bond of friendship stronger 
hope you and Mrs. York are quite well. lam sorry that | was 
not able to attend the Conference at Los Angeles, and hope you had 
pleasant time there. Yours faithfully. 
THos. Wm. Cowan 
Of course, Mr. Cowan did not intend that his cordial letter shou\q 
be given to the public, but we are sure our readers will be glad to see 
it, and Mr. Cowan will not chide us. He belongs to the universa) 
beedom, but more especially to English and American bee-keepers. [ie 
has been “‘one of us”’’ for the past five years, when living in Califor. 
nia, where, from what we have heard and read, he and his good wife 
simply captured the hearts of the people who came to know them best 
It was very unfortunate for the Los Angeles convention that Mr 
Cowan could not have deferred his return to Eogland until after that 
event. He would have contributed so much to the value and interest 
of the meeting could he have been present. 
Seeeaaeaeaae 
Beeswax in the U.S.and Texas.—We have received the 
following correction, which we are glad to publish: 
CoLLeGce Station, TEex., Oct. 13, 1903. 
Ep1TtoR AMERICAN BEE JOUKNAL:—My attention has been called 
to the comment by Mr. Hasty, on page 650 of the American Bee Jour 
nal of Oct. 8, regarding the pounds of wax produced per colony in 
Texas and the United States. I would say that the figures were taken 
from the Twelfth United States Census. You will find them on page 
CCXXXIV, Vol. 5. It is evident that a decimal point has been 
omitted, and that the figures should read .43 per colony for the United 
States, and .41 pounds per colony for Texas, ete. It, of course, does 
not change the relative yield, which was the point I wished to bring 
out. I prepared the article somewhat hurriedly, and consequently did 
not notice this rather ludicrous error. 
Kindly make this explanation in your Journal, and oblige. 
Very truly yours, E. Dwicut SANDERSON, 
State Entomologist. 


The Illinois State Convention, as announced on another 
page, is to be held at Springfield, Nov. 17 and 18. There ought to be 
a large attendance. Several important matters will come up for dis- 
cussion and settlement. Now that the State Legislature has granted 
a fair appropriation to be expended in the interest of bee-keeping in 
Illinois, the Association should be so wise in its use that when called 
upon it can make a good report, and thus show the next session of 
the Legislature that the Association deserves at least a renewal of the 
appropriation, if not an increase. 

Let many of the bee-keepers of Illinois be present at the com- 
ing convention. If nothing prevents, we expect to be there, and do 
what we can to help make it the best meeting of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association ever held. Why not every bee-keeper in the 
State plan to be present, so far as possible? Let there be a genera) 
rally of the bee-folks at Springfield, Nov. 17 and 18. 


Walter S. Pouder, one of our regular adverstisers, and an 
honorable bee-supply dealer in Indianapolis, wrote us Oct. 16: 

‘‘ This has been the best year for supplies that I have ever known. 
I would not be surprised if next year would be a still better one.” 

If Mr. Pouder’s prophecy should prove true, it might not bea 
bad idea for dealers to lay in a good stock of supplies in good time for 
the rush. We know how it is to be unuable to get goods from the 
manufacturers in such atime. Nothing could be more aggravating 
to a dealer. 

Permit another suggestion: Dealers should keep their advertise- 
ments constantly before the bee-keepers. It is a mistake to drop then 
out fora part of the year. It givesthe impression that those who 
discontinue their advertisements have gone out of the business 
And, there are always some bee-keepers who buy their supplies dur 
ing the winter. Such are more likely to patronize the dealer who 
keeps his advertisement appearing constantly. 

sSaeeGaaee 

A California Mountain Fire.—W. A. Pryal, of Alameda 
Co., Calif., sends us the following newspaper clipping, dated Oct. 17, 
at Ventura: 


A devastating mountain fire swept over the foothills of the Ojai 
Valley to-day. It is now raging along the mountain tops. The 
flames destroyed farm dwellings, irrigation systems, pumping plants, 
fruit-trees, bees, feed and timber. 

All the Nurdhoff stores were closed to-day to all the men to go to 
the foothills and fight the roaring blaze. Every able firefighter was 
brought into service. The coaoflagration soon spread in many direc- 
tions, and the forces were divided. 

The fire started near the Casa de Piedra school. 


It seems that 
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s Elizabeth Smith started a brush-fire near the school, and a strong 
d scattered the sparks. Headmaster 8S. D. Thatcher called out the 
is to prevent damage. This was at 10 o’clock, and before noon 
tcher was compelled to telephone to Postmaster Smith at Nordhoff 
issistance, 
This morning the wind carried the flames to the northwest. With- 
bree bours’ time the houses of C. E. Sackett, Edward Senior, and 
J. Davies were destroyed. The latter also lust his pumping plant, 
.ter-tanks and outhouses. The barn of James C. Leslie was burned 
| bis house caught fire, but neighbors saved ic. He lost many colo- 
s of bees. They would have been saved, but the angry bees drove 
firemen away. One man was badly stung. 
The tire isstill raging, and it is an inspiring spectacle as the 
ies leap from the timber and brush. The entire damage can not 
estimated, but it will run into thousands of dollars. 


We suppose those of us who live in a prairie country have no 
Jequate idea of the conflagration that takes place during a mountain 
It must be something terrible when everything is as dry as it 

vas last August when we were in California. With a strong wind a 


re at such a time, and in some places, would be simply irresistible, 
and would consume all things in its way. 























THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 34th Annual 
Meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Held at Los Angeles, 

Calif., - 18, 19 and 20, 

1903. 


(Continued from page 680.) 
SECOND DAY—EvVENING SESSION. 


After the opening of the evening session a telegram 
from Wm. A. Selser, of Philadelphia, was read, as follows: 


‘*I send greetings. Wish you a prosperous session.”’ 


Wo. A. SELSER. 

It was moved and carried that the secretary be in- 
structed to write a recognition of this telegram to Mr. 
Selser. 

Pres. Hutchinson—I have the extreme pleasure of 
bringing to your noticea name lovedin every household 
throughout the land, Mr. A. I. Root, who will talk to us on 


REMINISCENCES OF BEE-KEEPING AND BEE-KEEP- 
ERS IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


Itisa great pleasure to meet you all, friends, and it 
will be a great pleasure to me to tell you some of the things 
that happened in regard to bee-culture perhaps before many 
of you were born. 

When I was a small boy I tooka great notion to ants, 
bees, insects of all kinds. I wanted a hive of bees, but my 
good father objected. He said, in the first place, ‘‘ They 
would sting the children.’’ I was one of seven, half way 
between. He classed bees with dogs, guns, and some of 
those things that you trade for a brush-heap, and then set 
fire to the brush-heap and burn it up. 

When I got married and was boss of a ranch, I said we 
were going to have some bees. And. by the way, I did not 
do much good anywhere in this world until I got married. 
The best investment, I think, I ever made—I don’t know 
that it was my investment—the best investment Mrs. Root 
ever made, so far as I am concerned, was when she invested 
in my poor self. 

Well, we got some bees, and I set them in a window in 
a hot day in summer, and the sun got so hot they flew 
away. Pretty soon I got acolony of an old farmer in a box- 
hive. ThenI began ransacking agricultural papers, etc., 
to learn all I could about bees. I wasa jeweler at that 
time, and my sister said that every old farmer that came 
into the store was pumped dry onthe subject of bees. I 
kept that questioning up for about 40 years. I don’t know 
that I have gotten entirely through yet. 

Pretty soon I went down to the city of Cleveland and 
inquired for bee-books. There were only twothen. I was 





very lucky in choosing L.L.Langstroth. I sat up that night 


and read the book. Ido not suppose any urchin ever read 
‘Robinson Crusoe’’ with more pleasure and interest than 
I read that book. I satup until after midnight, perhaps, 
and readit overand overagain. I foundthat L L. Lang- 
stroth was still living, and I started a correspondence with 
him. I found he had only one queen imported from Italy. 
He did not want to spare her, but would let me have her for 
$20. Twenty dollars were not very plenty in those days, but 
I spent it for ‘‘ the bug,’’ as the neighbors said. 


Of course, I had the colony removed toa frame hive, 
and went through that awful job of transferring. It made 
me sweat, you may be sure, but I got the combs into the 
hives, and I got my Italian queen introduced, but had to 
take her out four or five timesa day to see that she was 
doing all right! I saw her lay her eggs; saw the larve 
grow in size. I think I saw the first bee that came out, and 
contrasted its color with that of the other ones. 


You that have been through that know something about 
the wonderful interest and joy with which I watched the 
new bees. And the neighbors came around to see the little 
bees. I remember that our eldest boy, Ernest, whom some 
of you know, at the time these bees got out fora flight, 
was, perhaps, two years old. Of course, he was interested 
in everything that his papa was interestedin. Mrs. Root 
missed him for awhile one day. My Italian colony was all 
around him. She said when she found him the yellow bees 
were all through his yellow hair so that she could hardly 
tell which was which! Soit was but natural that Ernest 
should be interested in bees. 

I counted up just how many days until the bees should 
be flying. Then the problem came up, how far they could 
fly. It was an easy matter then to tell just how far they 
flew, because there was no such thing anywhere around as 
yellow bees. 

Everything went on prosperously until winter came on. 
Then the old farmer said, ‘‘ Mr. Root, there are not bees 
enough, not a quarter enough, to winter over.’’ I tell you 
that was sad news. I thought it was a pretty good lot. 
‘* No,”’ he said, *‘they would not winter.’’ I finally bought 
alarger colony of bees, with which, very triumphantly, I 
united my colony and made a larger one. 


The next spring, from my nucleus, I began rearing 
queens. I first got a lot of little hives—frames three or 
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four inches square. I had them in the garden under the 
currant bushes. At one time there was a little swarm of 
bees hanging on nearly every currant bush in the garden. 

Pretty soon I ledrned that there had been a bee-journal 
published, and I hunteditup. This was the old American 
Bee Journal of 1861. 

Then I commenced acorrespondence with Samuel Wag- 
ner, which was kept up for several years. Mr. Wagner 
said the paper had not paid expenses. Then the war came 
on, andit was dropped. Through my influence, perhaps, 


as well as other influences, he re-commenced the publica- 
tion of the American Bee Journal after the war. 
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There may be some in the room who remember the arti- 
cles from ‘‘ Novice’’in regard to bee-culture. I think a 
good many of them were blunders, but gradually ‘* Novice ”’ 
began to get ahead. After I had had my bees two or three 
years, I decided to abandon them. I think my first failure 
was in using an extractor a little too severely, and they had 
little honey to winter on. 

I concluded I would try it once more. 
energies to getting them in good shape. I wintered every 
one that season. That was a reward for pains and care. 
Then I made quite a record. I do not remember how much 
it was. 

About that time I heard that overin Germany they had 
a honey-extractor. I made the remark that an extractor 
should be made of metal instead of wood. The German 
machine was a wooden affair. Ina little while I had an 
extractor constructed all of metal, and then put it on the 
market. I think this was about wartimes. I got atonor 
more of honey, sent it to Cleveland, and obtained 25 cents a 
pound. Not quite as muchas our friend Harbison got for 
his car-load of California honey. Of course, that made 
quite a stir. 

Mr. Samuel Wagner sent me a piece of comb founda- 
tion made of beeswax. ‘That was the first intimation I had 
of manufactured foundation. Isaid it should be made on 
rollers so that we could make ita mile long, if necessary. 
In due time Mr. Wagner made some rollers. 


My jewelry business was very good at that time,if I 
attended to it, but I was off a good deal of the time experi- 
menting with comb foundation, extractors, etc. I remem- 
ber Mrs. Root said at one time she wished I would give up 
the bees. She was very patient and very kind, but we had 
no place except around the cooking stove, and if I dropped 
the wax, and happened to set my big foot on it, I tracked it 
on all of her nice carpets. I stewed and fretted, and things 
didn’t work. Those who make it now perhaps wonder at 
my failures, but laying the foundation is not altogether 
play. 

One night I was so discouraged I was about to give it 
up. My wife begged of me and said, ‘‘If you will give it 
allup Iwill never say a word, and will never feel badly 
about it.’”’ I did not know but that was the best advice to 
take, but pretty soon I began to get ahead. 


About that time I got hold of Quinby’s book, ‘‘ Mys- 
teries of Bee-Keeping Explained.’’ The first edition was 
written for the box-hive, and he presented his side of the 
box-hive so well that I almost thought I would rather be a 
box-hive bee-keeper. 

Mr. Quinby described a tube with a plug at each end, 
for a smoker. 

Then later our good friend Dr. Miller came on to visit 
me. He wasa runner for a music store, or something of 
that kind. Itriedto put him off, but you could not very 
well hold him off. He suggested to me that possibly rotten 
wood was a pretty good thing for smoker-fuel; but after 
I pretty nearly burned up a hive of bees, I did not know so 
well about it. 

At the time of his visit I was interested in bee-hunting. 
I had hired an old veteran in the business to go along with 
me, and began excusing myself to the Doctor, and told him 
I was going bee-hunting. He said he would like to go 
along. I said, ‘‘ You will get pretty tired.’’ (He is short 
you know, and his legs are short.) 


Out in the woods I was whistling something. I used to 
take singing lessons, and I happened to whistle one of my 
exercises. He said, ‘‘That is pretty, isn’t it. I composed 
that.”’ I thought to myself, ‘‘Whata liar youare.’? The 
Doctor did not say anything, but talked it over pleasantly, 
because he was used to rough knocks. After we got home, 
he wanted to know if he might look at my curriculum—my 
music-book. He said, ‘‘ Youthought I was lying.’’ I guess 
I was honest enough to say I had. He said, *‘ There is the 
name—Dr. C. C. Miller. That’s m2.’’ We had a very pleas- 
anttime. I have not time to tell you of all the good things 
about Dr. Miller, but it has been one of the pleasures of my 
life to count him as my friend. When we get tired talking 
bees, he can sing. 

After that 1 paid him a visit, and what nice times we 
had talking of bees and bee-culture. 

Before I get through I want to tell youa little story 
about Langstroth. 

But about Samuel Wagner, the old originator of the 
American Bee Journal: Other journals were started up 
about this time, Phoenix-like. There was a clashing of 
journals of the same name, and Mr. Wagner bought ont the 
others. Then H. A. King started the Bee-Keepers’ Maga- 


I just bent my 





zine. Then I invested with him ina patent hive. I sold a 
few hives, and then went back to the Langstroth frame 

Perhaps I would better explain that I sent to Mr. Lane- 
stroth for a frame that was exactly right. I think the 
frame he sent me was not alike at both ends, or something 
of that kind. 

About this time I began to tell the people that our 
honey ought to be put upin one-pound packages, and that 
the bees ought toput it up forus. They laughed at me, and 
said I had better make the bees do it. I said I would. 

When I started out to make that one-pound section I was 
going to make it 44x4%x1%. My first idea was to hang 
them in a frame thatcould be hung in the hive—a Lang- 
stroth frame, with a very little deviation, could hold four 
sections one way. Since that time they have been made in 
different dimensions. Some of the bee-keepers have plead 
with me totry to have the manufacturers of bee-hives get 
together, and if they could not do any more, make the 
frames of one dimension. We are trying very hard to have 
a system of guages, to guage the sizes of our frames and 
hives, and everything else, so that no matter whether you 
buy of The A. I. Root Co. or anybody else, every frame 
will go just right into every hive. 

Well, after I burned up a bee-hive by using Dr. Miller’s 
plan (I don’t know whether he has ever paid me for that or 
not), Father Quinby came out with a bee-smoker witha 
little pair of bellows. Pretty soon afterward our good 
friend Bingham, of Michigan—quite an expert in bees, who 
has hives of his own—came out with his smoker, and I had 
gotten up a smoker about that time. Bingham got his 
smoker patented. I think one of my eccentric ideas was, 
about that time, that patents were a nusiance. Bingham 
thought my smoker an infringement on his, and it seemed 
a tangled-up matter to know whether he was the original 
inventor. Finally, I said to him, Mr. Bingham, before 
going into any suit at law (I never had time in my life for 
Jawsuits very much, and what experience I have had in 
going to law makes me feel as though we ought to doalmost 
anything else rather than quarrelin that kind of way)—-I 
told Mr. Bingham I would give up; he might have the 
smoker. He said, ‘‘What are you going todo?’ I said, 
‘* We will buy smokers of you, or do anything else that is 
right.”’ 

e Mrs. Root criticised me very severely just then. 
said, ‘* You are selling smokers for 59 cents. 
going to do?’’ I said, ‘‘The kind Father above will help 
me out.’’ I was trying to do what is right and fair. 

About that time John G. Corey invented a smoker on 
the cold-blast principle, and he mailed it to me with a letter 
something like this: 

**T have gotten up a smoker better than the old one by 
far, but, after thinking it over, I have concluded I would 
rather give it to the bee-keepers of the world than to fuss 
and bother with anything of that kind, andI don’t know 
but what the best thing to do would be to send it to friend 
A. I. Root.”’ 

And sol feel grateful to my friend Corey; as long as I 
live I shall feel grateful to my friends for their assistance. 

Somehow or other I have been ‘‘dead set’’ against 


She 
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tobacco. Not against men that use it, because some men 
who use it are better men thanIam. One dayin the 


apiary one of them lighted a cigarto blow smoke on the 
bees. I said, “If you will throw that cigar away and prom- 
ise not to use it any more,I will give you a bee-smoker.”’ 
Others said, ‘‘ And will you give me one, too?” and I said, 
‘* Yes; but you must promise to pay me for the smoker if 
you break your promise to quit smoking.”’ I said, ‘* You can 
have as many smokers as you please, but it must go into 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, so that your wives and children 
will know whether you are keeping your promise or not.”’ 


Not long after that I had given away something like 
1000 smokers. Ministers of the Gospel took the tobacco 
pledge and took a smoker. My friends said to me, ‘*‘ Why, 
you will get swamped! These things cost you so much, 
and if you keep on giving them away you will get 
swamped !’’ I answered, ‘‘The good Father above will see 
me out.’’ Then the daily papers said something like this: 
‘*There is a Quaker chap down in Ohio who offers every 
man, woman, and child a bee-smoker if they will give up 
tobacco and take a tobacco pledge.’’ That was quoted ina 
great many papers, and advertised our smokers until we 
sold 20,000 in one year at 50 cents each—$10,000! Some 


said I was long-headed enough to see I was going to make 
a speculation out of it, but there was nothing of the sort. I 
am not long-headed at all. 

Mr. Wagner died,and W. F. Clarke took hold of the 
American Bee Journal, and managed it quite ably for some 
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e. I think while he had it in charge we decided to start 

ttle quarterly. 

Our good friend, Thomas G. Newman, who has recently 

n called to his last home, succeeded Mr. Clarke, and 
.naged the American Bee Journal very ably. We did not 
alize his value until he was gone. The sorrow that covers 
1an’s grave is oftentimes the poultice that draws out his 
tues. 

About this time I got acquainted with Prof. Cook. I 
ind him connected with an agricultural college, and 
\ile visiting him once we studied the plants and insects 
yng the grounds. He took me over toa man who got up 
e first chaff-hive. You don’t need them here, but they 
ere a grand thing there. It has been my pleasure to have 
| automobile ride through Michigan, and they told me 

iere that the very best thing to winter beesin isa chaff- 
ive. . 

About this time somebody (Mr. Alley, I think) started 

p queen-bees by mail, and that was getting to be quitea 

susiness when some of the boys got careless, and some bees 
cot out and stung the post-office clerks, and Uncle Sam 
passed a law that no more bees could be sent by mail; but 
ust at the crisis, when we did not know what we ought to 
do. our good friend, Prof. Cook here, went down to Wash- 
ington, and succeededin getting an audience with Presi- 
dent Hayes, and the decision was reversed, and we bee- 
keepers were happy again. 

There are lots of thingsI shall probably overlook which 
will come to mind after the meeting is over. 


Of course, I began to be curious about bees in other 
parts of the world. We had the best honey-bees on the 
face of the earth. And then D. A. Jones, of Canada, got 
the money together to send Frank Benton across to the Old 
World, where he sometimes had hard work to find a place to 
stay all night, and had hard work to livein comfort. But 
we have had a chance to test these different bees. There 
was a good deal of experimenting about it, and whether the 
bees are superior or not, we are indebted to D. A. Jones and 
Frank Benton for giving us the opportunity to try these 
different bees. 

I was going to say something about Italian bees. If 
our good friend Langstroth were alive he could tell you 
something about them. Just here I may mention how many 
things come up now-a-days that are called new inventions. 
Ernest will come to me and say, “ Here is something new.”’ 
‘““Why,’’ I say, ‘‘that was published perhaps before you 
were born !’’ For instance, queen-cells with rows as regu- 
lar as the teeth of arake. I think that was given in Glean- 
ings in 1878. There wasa bee-keeper on a farm who had 
rows of queen-cells equal along the whole length, made in 
those wooden cell-cups, just the same thing they are selling 
now. In ‘*Langstroth on the Honey-Bee’’ there is some- 
thing about a bee-keeper attempting to get straight combs 
in the brood-chamber. I think he mentioned that as a good 
deal of bother. But he says straight combs, with bees on 
both sides, are better than money in the bank. 


Worker-eggs by mail. A bee-keeper, I think in the old 
American Bee Journal perhaps, was the first who succeeded 
in sending: worker-eggs by mail and having them hatch 
queens. 

Our good friend Harbison, here, has givenus quitea 
few items in regardto his work in getting the first car-load 
of bees to the Pacific Coast, and I would like to ask him 
now to tell us something about the first shipment of bees 
to California. 

Mr. Harbison—My first shipment was 116 colonies. 

Mr. Root—Those were Italian bees ? 

Mr. Harbison—No, native bees, such as we reared in 
western Pennsylvania at that time. 

Mr. Root—And Mr. Harbison has told us that people 
said to him if he succeeded in getting the bees here there 
was nothing here for them to work on. 


Mr. Harbison—Fortunately, I had beenin California— 
was here in 1854. My first experience was the importation 
of fruit-trees, of which I imported the first varieties in the 
Sacramento Valley. That was in 1855 and 1856, and at that 
time I studied the flora of the country, and conceived the 
idea of preparing a shipment of bees; sold out my other 
interests and returned. That was in 1857, in thespring. I 
prepared the bees and shipped them in the fall of that year. 


Mr. Root—Perhaps there are quite a number of other 
names I should have included in my list here. A long 
while ago Mr. R. Wilkin paid mea visit, and we had some 
long talks. 

Langstroth and Quinby were pioneers in bee-culture. 
Mr. Quinby’s attention was called tothe fact that Lang- 





stroth thought he was backward in giving his friend due 
credit. Langstroth, as perhaps many of you know, had 
periodic spells of mental depression. When I became ac- 
quainted with him he told me about those speils he had. He 
would go off by himself and would scarcely speak to his 
own family. Then he would come out of the attacks with 
a remarkably cool head, and gentle and genial manner. 


He paid me a visit after one of those spells, and I hada 
good many talks with him about it. Sometimes he would 
get headstrong. One day he got pretty rough, and we 
pretty nearly hada quarrel. I felt quite sad aboutit. The 
next morning he came up to me and said, ‘‘ Mr. Root, I 
want to beg your pardon for the way I treated you last 
night. That has something to do with my malady, and the 
next time Ido that I wish you would come up, put your 
hand on my shoulder and say, ‘ There, there, o!« friend, I 
guess we had better change the subject.’’’ We hada good 
many talks after that,and among others about Quinby. 
He told me about his invention. ‘I did so and so, and Mr. 
Quinby did so and so,and Mr. Quinby was that or the 
other.’’ It madea pretty long story, and after it was over 
Ithought he was going home in a pretty bad frame of 
mind. 

Mr. Langstroth, as many of you know, was not blessed 
financially during the latter part of his life, and it used to 
be customary for our bee-keepers’ conventions to make him 
adonation. He thought the world had hardly given him 
what he ought to have had. I said to him, ** Mr. Lang- 
stroth, you and Father Quinby have probably not a great 
while to live. I would advise you never to go over the mat- 
ter again as you did with me here, and let it all pass. It is 
not worth while. Further, I wish you would go and visit 
Mr. Quinby and have a friendly talk, and let bygones be 
bygones.’’ 

He did not like that sort of logic. lurged the plan. 
Finally he went to bed. The next morning he did not get 
up, and I went into his room. He took his watch and 
handed it to me, saying, ‘‘ Mr. Root, will you please listen 
to my watch.”’ I said, ‘‘Isn’titall right? It seems to me 
to tick regularly,’’ for you know I was a jeweler by trade. 
He said, ‘‘ So it says, ‘ tick, tick, tick’ to you, but to me it 
has been saying, ‘Quinby, Quinby, Quinby,’ all night long, 
and I am afraid that watch will keep on saying ‘Quinby’ 
until I start down there and shake hands with Father 
Quinby, and we two make friends!’ And he started off. I 
tell you I felt happy. 


In due time he came back and said, ‘‘ Mr. Root, I have 
had one of the pleasantest and best visits I ever had in my 
life. Wetalked things over,and he didn’t find any fault 
with me, andI did not find any fault with him, and we are 
going to be friends as long as God lets uslive. When I had 
that talk with him I gaveit up without any discourage- 
ment. And it seemed to me there was not much use talk- 
ing.’’ 

It isa pretty big job sometimes to make friends in 
matters of that kind. That lesson comesto me often. 
There may be some people here to night whose watches, if 
they do not say ‘‘ Quinby,’’ may be saying something else, 
and will continue to say it until they get up and go and do 
the right thing, as Mr. Langstroth did. 

But there are other friends here, and I would be glad to 
hear from Mr. Harbison. Mr. Corey also is here, and we 
want to hear from him. 

Continued next week.) 


Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 


—_——-e = — 


Amerikanische Gienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
ee ees 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 
for. Look at them. 
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Contributed Articles 





L. L. Langstroth and Bee-Stings. 
BY DR. G. BOHRER. 
11 ‘Soares seen some statements in the American Bee 





Journal concerning what I infer to be injurious results 

having followed bee-stings, in Mr. Langstroth’s case, 
I will state that I was well acquainted with Mr. Langstroth, 
and happened to visit at his home in Oxford, Ohio, when he 
was suffering from one of his attacks of mental depression, 
to which he was subject from an early period of his life. 


He was in his apiary when I passed through his yard- 
gate, and seeing him there I went directly to him. It was 
not his custom to go outside of his house when under the 
influence of these attacks, so he and his family informed 
me, but he had done so on this occasion, hence our meeting 
was accidental, so Mrs. Langstroth told me, stating he 
would not have consented to see me, nor any one else, ex- 
cept as it occurred in this particular instance (by accident), 
and she expressed the hope that it might be the means of 
cutting short this particular attack. 

I inquired of him if he attributed these attacks to any 
particular cause. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I was young I 
received a lick on the head,’ at the same time placing the 
fingers of his right hand upon the right side of his head, 
, near the top. Bee-stings were not mentioned as having 
anything to do with his case. 

When he died, the papers reported that he died of apo- 
plexy, having been attacked while in the pulpit preaching, 
or about to preach, a discourse. Knowing what I do about 
his case, I doubted the statement, but was then, as I am still, 
of the opinion that he died of a stroke of paralysis of the 
brain. But in this I may possibly be mistaken, but be this 
as it may, I never heard that his death was caused by the 
accumulation of poison from bee-stings. 

I will further state that in all my study and practice of 
medicine, during a period of 47 years, I have never learned 
of or heard of bee-poison accumulating in the human sys- 
tem. Nor have I, after receiving thousands of bee-stings, 
with quite asprinkle of yellow jackets, bumble-bees, and 
bald-hornet stings thrown in, been any the worse off, so far 
as I can detect. On the contary, with time bee-stings seem 
to be, if anything, less painful. 

When a boy I had one of my ‘‘ windows ”’ closed a time 
or two, once by a hornet, and another time by bumble-bees. 
Yellow jackets have peppered me pretty thickly upon my 
arms and other parts of my body, but not about the face. I 
am now past 70 years old, not as old as Mr. Langstroth was, 
but none the worse, as far as I know, as a result of stings. 

PS Price Co., Kans. 


Foul Brood and Kindred Bee-Diseases. 


BY C. P. DADANT, 


READ with interest the article of J. E. Johnson, on page 
648. Ithink I can throw a little light on this subject. 

I have been very much astonished to read, at different 
times, that boiling the honey did not destroy the germs of 
bacillus alvei, unless the boiling was kept up for several 
hours—three hours, I think. It had always seemed to me 
that boiling, if it was but for a minutes, would kill any 
germ of living organisms, whether animal or vegetable, 
and I yet wonder whether there might not have been some 
error in the experiments when it was reported that live 
germs were found after an hour of boiling. 

The immunity of beeswax that has been once rendered 
seems to me well established. We have been manufactur- 
ing foundation for over 25 years, and during that entire 
time our bees have had access to the wax-receiving room. 
It is difficult to handle large packages of beewax, barrels, 
hogsheads, sacks, etc., in a closed room, and our wax-weigh- 
ing room would have been a trap for the bees, had we not 
arranged to let them go out of it-of their own accord. Yet, 
with an apiary of 60 to 80 colonies close at hand, we have 
never yet seen acase of foul brood So we are convinced 
that beeswax is absolutely safe after it has been once ren- 
dered at the ordinary temperature. Yet, if the scientists 





are right in their experiments, the beeswax would hay 
be boiled three hours, at least, to destroy the germs. 

I have thought of an explanation which would rec \n- 
cile the necessity of long boiling with the fact that beeswax 
is immune, and that is: Is it not possible that the hot wax 
soaks the germs and embalms them—mummifies them—in 
such a way that further development is impossible? Our 
own experience, and’ that of Mr. France, are conclusive as 
far as wax and foundation are concerned as to their harm- 
lessness. 

It is true that foundation, when manufactured, has passed 
through several heating processes, both for refining the 
wax and for sheeting it. In many cases the wax remains 
hot for hours, but in some cases it is certainly not hot for 
three hours together. But dip anything you please into hot 
beeswax, and it at once becomes soaked with it, and when 
the’ wax cools, it becomes stiff. All bee-keepers who have 
had anything to do with rendering beeswax know how it 
soaks into everything, how it coats all sorts of utensils, or 
the insects, or particles of vegetable matter, wool, cotton, 
etc., that may happen to comein contact with it. It seems 
to me very plausible that the bacilli which come in contact 
with it would be so thoroughly soaked with wax as to be- 
come perfectly harmless, even if we have to grant that an 
hour’s boiling would not kill them; though, with all due re- 
spect for the experiments made, it looks to me almost impos- 
sible that any life on our planet could be Capable of resist- 
ing only a thorough soaking in boiling water, even. 

If the surmise is right, it will explain how beeswax, 
even when only once rendered, would prove safe from the 
germs of brood diseases. It would not then require more 
than a very thorough heating and melting of it to soak all 
germs so as to make them harmless. 


OIL OF EUCALYPTUS FOR DISEASED BROOD. 


During the past year I have been asked a number of 
times about cases of diseased brood, and a number of sam- 
ples have been sent to me. In each case but one I have 
concluded that the samples sent me were not foul brood. In 
the one case alone, a piece of brood-comb sent from Oregon, 
I recognized the well-described symptoms—the coffee color 
and glue-pot smell of the disease. I have treated two cases 
of dead-brood with entire success, by the use of oil of 
eucalyptus, which has been recommended by several writers 
in the Revue Internationale D’Apiculture ; but I am satisfied 
that neither of these cases was foul brood. The manner in 
which the remedy was applied was as follows: 

A small cardboard box, such as jewelers use for small 
articles of jewelry, was filled with cotton-batting, a small, 
round hole, a half inch or so, made intothe end of the box, 
and as much oil of eucalyptus as the cotton would soak was 
pouredin. This was placed just over the combs that were 
infected. 

In the first case, the colony produced quite a crop of 
honey while undergoing treatment, and not only was the 
smell of eucalyptus strong enough to notice it when the 
wind was right, some 20 feet away, but the honey which was 
extracted from this colony had a distinct smellof the oil of 
eucalyptus, though not strong enough to make it objection- 
able. 

The oil was applied for five weeks regularly, every four 
days, so that the colony was constantly kept under the in- 
fluence of the drug. ‘The bees did not seem to suffer from 
itin any way. According to our Swiss friends, the greatest 
objection to this drug is that it attracts robber-bees. I did 
not notice any trouble on this score. Butit was used dur- 
ing a honey crop, this time. 

The other case wasin the apiary of a friend in Mis- 
souri. Two colonies were attacked, and he found a third 
just as he began applying the remedy. In less than four 
weeks all traces of dead brood had disappeared. This case 
was apparently what has been termed “black brood,’’ for 
the sealed larva, or chrysalis, turned black in the cell. 

I do not believe that it would be advisable to rely too 
much on this remedy in a case of true foul brood. All 
authors seem to agree in advising bee-keepers to avoid 
drugs. Yetitis todrugs that we all turn if we want to 
avoid the more radical means of fire. There is no doubt in 
my mind that eucalyptus will render great service in cases 
where the disease is not clearly foul brood, and I believe I 
would try it in very mild cases, and, by all means, would em- 
ploy it when colonies are in danger of the disease, as a pre- 
ventive. The fact that oil of eucalyptus is a strong anti- 
septic would indicate its usefulness in this respect. Its 
strong smell tainting the honey would lead one to think 
that it might even destroy germs existing in the honey. 

At any rate, I would strongly recommend oil of eucalyp- 
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for any diseased brood, where well-known symptoms of 
brood are not positive. I am of the opinion that if we 
d eliminate all the minor brood diseases, we would find 
cases of actual foul brood less numerous than generally 
ieved. Hamilton Co., Ill. 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, II. 








Illinois Strawberries in October. 








Who wouldn’t live in Illinois when you can have lus- 
ious, ripe strawberries for dinner, picked from your own 
vines the 12th of October. Good, big ones, too. Didn’t I 
enjoy picking them, though, to say nothing of eating them ? 


[Just think of big strawberries, then a big lot of honey, 
then more strawberries again. That’s the way Miss Wil- 
son has had the good, sweet things of this life this year. 
And then tells the rest of us poor mortals about it in such a 
tantalizing paragraph as the oneabove! So it goes.—Ep.] 
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A Well-Wishing Sister. 


Though “‘ uptc my ears”’ in work, superintending about 
a dozen irons thatI have in the fire, I am going to take 
time to wish you good-speed in this new department of the 
American Bee Journal. 

In the winter is usually my leisure time, and all through 
the spring and summer my journals pile up unopened. 
Then, when everything is snug and tight ‘‘ for a long win- 
ter’s sleep,’’ I get down my bundle, a smile of contentment 
spreads over my face as I smooth out the sheets, sort them 
out, and settle down for a good time. I’ve read your arti- 
cles with much interest, and also some others, dnd many 
times the spirit has moved me to argue out some points, 
air my views, and relate some experiences ; especially when 
the ‘‘ old bachelor bee keeper ’’ question waxed warm. After 
your kind invitation I shall certainly try to contribute some 
lines this winter worthy your columns. Till then, believe 
me with sincere sympathy, 

Your friend and well wisher, 
Clinton Co., N. Y. FRANCES E. WHEELER, 
(Lecturer of the Chazy Grange.) 


Iam very sorry that you did not immediately act upon 
the good spirit that moved you, and let us have the benefit 
of your views at once. But we will hope to hear from you 
soon. 

I am sorry to say I did not receive the “‘ journal”’ con- 
taining your photo, though I looked for it. 


—- 


“Bay View Reading Club.” 


Will you please tell me, through the American Bee 
Journal, where information can be obtained about the Bay 
View Reading Course for literary clubs? It is frequently 
mentioned in the papers, and seems to be in much favor. If 
you could give some description of it I feel sure it would be, 
just at this time, a real favor to many others who may be 
looking for plans fora literary club. 

Kane Co., Ill. Erra MACFARLANE. 


Without having any personal knowledge of the matter, 
[am glad to give you the following information that has 
been sent me: 

THE BAY VIEW READING CLUB. 


One of the popular educational institutions of to-day is 
he Bay View Reading Club. It has a thousand local clubs, 
ind over 12.000 members. It is organized in nearly every 
State, and in other lands. In the past two years and a half 
»ver 500 woman’sand other literary clubs have adopted its 
ourses of study. The originator of the organization is 
John M. Hall, who is still at the head of it, aided by several 
issistants who are trained for the work. The Bay View 
ourses éndeavor to offeran intelligent plan for home study, 
nd save the members from the confusion resulting from 





the abundance of literature of the day. The courses are 
brief, simple in plan, and comparatively inexpensive. The 
courses are delightful reading journeys, wherein the coun- 
try’s history, literature, art and music are deftly combined 
in a study. 

This fallthe club begins the study of Germany, and 
will make side-trips into the delightfully interesting king- 
doms of Belgium and Denmark. . Circulars giving general 
information, and copies of the magazine, can always be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Hall, 165 Boston Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Banana Sandwiches. 


Select two large, very ripe bananas, peel and slice very 
thin and evenly. Sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon-juice. Adda little honey to white cream cheese and 
spread on dainty rounds of bread instead of butter; place 
a layer of the sliced bananas between the two slices. Nut- 
meats chopped fine, and maraschino, or any fine conserved 
cherries cut in halves, may be used for filling. Also pre- 
served ginger and orange peel minced fine and mixed with 
a little thick, sweet cream.—Herald and Presbyter. 











Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The *‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio, 








SERENE BEE-MAN AND OUT APIARY. 


It’s a smilable picture Mr. Hooker calls up of the serene 
bee-man visiting his out-apiary. Nothing bad is going on 
just then,and if he’s a person inclined to ‘* fools’ paradise,”’ 
there is little in sight to keep him from constructing one 
right there. ‘*So nice that my bees out here don’t make me 
any trouble like other cases I read of.’’ But then, if he 
actually harvests a good cropof honey, notwithstanding the 
miscellaneous fracases he didn’t see, the situation may be 
somewhere near the saying: Ignorance is bliss—folly to be 
wise. Page 582. 

SHAKING OFF QUEENS. 


I hope Dr. Miller is right about the harmlessness of 
shaking off queens, as per page 585. Perhaps Icangoa 
little farther, and say I think he is; but an uneasy feeling 
about that persists in keeping a lodging in my mind. Some- 
times the shake must send her down with quite a bit of 
violence. What are the consequences of throwing a big 
basket of eggs—and is not the queen about that ? 


FUEL FOR BEE-SMOKER. 


Just been trying the hickory-bark smoker-fuel, as per 
R. L. Taylor, page 590. Very fair—to use as a sort of adul- 
terant. Don’t put it inuntil the smoker is real hot, and not 
in preponderating quantities at any one time. I use an- 
other adulterant which may be worth recommending—news- 
paper wadded up in suitable sized wads. Thisis mainly for 
use when first starting up. After you get well along ashes 
and coals take up much of the fire space, and then it comes 
right to put in about what fuel there is room to putin. It’s 
different when you bégin. It doesn’t seem nice to begin 
with fire-box only half full of fuel, tumbling about with 
every move. And to fill the yawning space entirely full of 
your choice fuel is a simple waste of half of it. I begin 
(Clark smoker) by crowding one side the chamber with 
newspaper wads. Then I fill the other side partly full of hard 
rotten wood, and finish off with soft rotten wood. The 
paper, besides being an innocent occupier of space, contrib- 
utes considerable smoke. Also, it holds possession of the 
space longer than one would suppose. The smokers, with 
cylindrical fire-space, would call for a little different manip- 
ulation, but I guess it could be managed all right. 


CO-OPERATION AND INDIVIDUAL SELFISHNESS. 


Interesting to see how Prof. Cook goes the whole—fig- 
ure—in the matter of joint property. ’Spects that in that 
matter it will do to go the whole angel, but won’t do to go 
the whole hog. Then,if human hogs should be found much 
plentier than human angels, it might wreck the scheme. 
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Contributed Articles 





L. L. Langstroth and Bee-Stings. 
BY DR. G. BOHRER. 
HA Soures seen some statements in the American Bee 





Journal concerning what I infer to be injurious results 

having followed bee-stings, in Mr. Langstroth’s case, 
I will state that I was well acquainted with Mr. Langstroth, 
and happened to visit at his home in Oxford, Ohio, when he 
was suffering from one of his attacks of mental depression, 
to which he was subject from an early period of his life. 


He was in his apiary when I passed through his yard- 
gate, and seeing him there I went directly to him. It was 
not his custom to go outside of his house when under the 
influence of these attacks, so he and his family informed 
me, but he had done so on this occasion, hence our meeting 
was accidental,so Mrs. Langstroth told me, stating he 
would not have consented to see me, nor any one else, ex- 
cept as it occurred in this particular instance (by accident), 
and she expressed the hope that it might be the means of 
cutting short this particular attack. 

I inquired of him if he attributed these attacks to any 
particular cause. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ he said, ‘‘ when I was young I 
received a lick on the head,” at the same time placing the 
fingers of his right hand upon the right side of his head, 

» near the top. Bee-stings were not mentioned as having 
anything to do with his case. 

When he died, the papers reported that he died of apo- 
plexy, having been attacked while in the pulpit preaching, 
or about to preach, a discourse. Kuowing what I do about 
his case, I doubted the statement, but was then, as I am still, 
of the opinion that he died of a stroke of paralysis of the 
brain. But in this I may possibly be mistaken, but be this 
as it may, I never heard that his death was caused by the 
accumulation of poison from bee-stings. 

I will further state that in all my study and practice of 
medicine, during a period of 47 years, I have never learned 
of or heard of bee-poison accumulating in the human sys- 
tem. Nor have I, after receiving thousands of bee-stings, 
with quite a sprinkle of yellow jackets, bumble-bees, and 
bald-hornet stings thrown in, been any the worse off, so far 
as I can detect. On the contary, with time bee-stings seem 
to be, if anything, less painful. 

When a boy I had one of my ‘“‘ windows ”’ closed a time 
or two, once by a hornet, and another time by bumble-bees. 
Yellow jackets have peppered me pretty thickly upon my 
arms and other parts of my body, but not about the face. I 
am now past 70 years old, not as old as Mr. Langstroth was, 
but none the worse, as far as I know, as a result of stings. 

“8 Price Co., Kans. 


Foul Brood and Kindred Bee-Diseases. 


BY C. P. DADANT, 


READ with interest the article of J. E. Johnson, on page 
648. Ithink I can throw a little light on this subject. 

I have been very much astonished to read, at different 
times, that boiling the honey did not destroy the germs of 
bacillus alvei, unless the boiling was kept up for several 
hours—three hours, I think. It had always seemed to me 
that boiling, if it was but for a minutes, would kill any 
germ of living organisms, whether animal or vegetable, 
and I yet wonder whether there might not have been some 
error in the experiments when it was reported that live 
germs were found after an hour of boiling. 

The immunity of beeswax that has been once rendered 
seems to me well established. We have been manufactur- 
ing foundation for over 25 years, and during that entire 
time our bees have had access to the wax-receiving room. 
It is difficult to handle large packages of beewax, barrels, 
hogsheads, sacks, etc., in a closed room, and our wax-weigh- 
ing room would have been a trap for the bees, had we not 
arranged to let them go out of it-of their own accord. Yet, 
with an apiary of 60 to 80 colonies close at hand, we have 
never yet seen acase of foul brood So we are convinced 
that beeswax is absolutely safe after it has been once ren- 
dered at the ordinary temperature. Yet, if the scientists 


* 





are right in their experiments, the beeswax would hay 
be boiled three hours, at least, to destroy the germs. 

I have thought of an explanation which would re 
cile the necessity of long boiling with the fact that beeswa, 
is immune, and that is: Is it not possible that the hot wax 
soaks the germs and embalms them—mummifies them—in 
such a way that further development is impossible? Our 
own experience, and’ that of Mr. France, are conclusive as 
far as wax and foundation are concerned as to their harm- 
lessness. 

It is true that foundation, when manufactured, has passed 
through several heating processes, both for refining the 
wax and for sheeting it. In many cases the wax remains 
hot for hours, but in some cases it is certainly not hot for 
three hours together. But dip anything you please into hot 
beeswax, and it at once becomes soaked with it, and when 
the wax cools, it becomes stiff. All bee-keepers who have 
had anything to do with rendering beeswax know how it 
soaks into everything, how it coats all sorts of utensils, or 
the insects, or particles of vegetable matter, wool, cotton, 
etc., that may happen to comein contact with it. It seems 
to me very plausible that the bacilli which come in contact 
with it would be so thoroughly soaked with wax as to be- 
come perfectly harmless, even if we have to grant that an 
hour’s boiling would not kill them; though, with all due re- 
spect for the experiments made, it looks to me almost impos- 
sible that any life on our planet could be Capable of resist- 
ing only a thorough soaking in boiling water, even. 

If the surmise is right, it will explain how beeswax, 
even when only once rendered, would prove safe from the 
germs of brood diseases. It would not then require more 
than a very thorough heating and melting of it to soak all 
germs so as to make them harmless. 


OIL OF EUCALYPTUS FOR DISEASED BROOD. 


During the past year I have been asked a number of 
times about cases of diseased brood, and a number of sam- 
ples have been sent to me. In each case but one I have 
concluded that the samples sent me were not foul brood. In 
the one case alone, a piece of brood-comb sent from Oregon, 
I recognized the well-described symptoms—the coffee color 
and glue-pot smell of the disease. I have treated two cases 
of dead-brood with entire success, by the use of oil of 
eucalyptus, which has been recommended by several writers 
in the Revue Internationale D’Apiculture ; but I am satisfied 
that neither of these cases was foul brood. The manner in 
which the remedy was applied was as follows: 

A small cardboard box, such as jewelers use for small 
articles of jewelry, was filled with cotton-batting, a small, 
round hole, a half inch or so, made intothe end of the box, 
and as much oil of eucalyptus as the cotton would soak was 
pouredin. This was placed just over the combs that were 
infected. 

In the first case, the colony produced quite a crop of 
honey while undergoing treatment, and not only was the 
smell of eucalyptus strong enough to notice it when the 
wind was right, some 20 feet away, but the honey which was 
extracted from this colony had a distinct smell of the oil of 
eucalyptus, though not strong enough to make it objection- 
able. 

The oil was applied for five weeks regularly, every four 
days, so that the colony was constantly kept under the in- 
fluence of the drug. The bees did not seem to suffer from 
itin any way. According to our Swiss friends, the greatest 
objection to this drug is that it attracts robber-bees. I did 
not notice any trouble on this score. Butit was used dur- 
ing a honey crop, this time. 

The other case wasin the apiary of a friend in Mis- 
souri. Two colonies were attacked, and he found a third 
just as he began applying the remedy. In less than four 
weeks all traces of dead brood had disappeared. This case 
was apparently what has been termed ‘‘ black brood,’’ for 
the sealed larva, or chrysalis, turned black in the cell. 

I do not believe that it would be advisable to rely too 
much on this remedy in a case of true foul brood. All 
authors seem to agree in advising bee-keepers to avoid 
drugs. Yetitis todrugs that we all turn if we want to 
avoid the more radical means of fire. There is no doubt in 
my mind that eucalyptus will render great service in cases 
where the disease is not clearly foul brood, and I believe I 
would try it in very mild cases, and, by all means, would em- 
ploy it when colonies are in danger of the disease, as a pre- 
ventive. The fact that oil of eucalyptus is a strong anti- 


septic would indicate its usefulness in this respect. Its 
strong smell tainting the honey would lead one to think 
that it might even destroy germs existing in the honey. 

At any rate, I would strongly recommend oil of eucalyp- 
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r any diseased brood, where well-known symptoms of 
brood are not positive. Iam of the opinion that if we 
eliminate all the minor brood diseases, we would find 
cases of actual foul brood less numerous than generally 
ved. Hamilton Co., Ill. 











| Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, III. 











Illinois Strawberries in October. 


Who wouldn’t live in Illinois when you can have lus- 

us, ripe strawberries for dinner, picked from your own 
vines the 12th of October. Good, big ones, too. Didn’t I 
enjoy picking them, though, to say nothing of eating them ? 


[Just think of big strawberries, then a big lot of honey, 
then more strawberries again. That’s the way Miss Wil- 
son has had the good, sweet things of this life this year. 
And then tells the rest of us poor mortals about it in such a 
tantalizing paragraph as the oneabove! So it goes.—Ep.] 
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A Well-Wishing Sister. 


Though ‘‘ upto my ears’”’ in work, superintending about 
a dozen irons that I have in the fire,I am going to take 
time to wish you good-speed in this new department of the 
American Bee Journal. 


In the winter is usually my leisure time, andall through 
the spring and summer my journals pile up unopened. 
Then, when everything is snug and tight ‘‘ for a long win- 
ter’s sleep,’’ I get down my bundle, a smile of contentment 
spreads over my faceas I smooth out the sheets, sort them 
out, and settle down for a good time. I’ve read your arti- 
cles with much interest, and also some others, dnd many 
times the spirit has moved me to argue out some points, 
air my views, and relate some experiences ; especially when 
the ‘‘ old bachelor bee: keeper ’’ question waxed warm. After 
your kind invitation I shall certainly try to contribute some 
lines this winter worthy your columns. ‘Till then, believe 
me with sincere sympathy, 

Your friend and well wisher, 
Clinton Co., N. Y. FRANCES E. WHEELER, 
(Lecturer of the Chazy Grange.) 


Iam very sorry that you did not immediately act upon 
the good spirit that moved you, and let us have the benefit 
of your views at once. But we will hope to hear from you 
soon. 

I am sorry to say I did not receive the “‘ journal”’ con- 
taining your photo, though I looked for it. 
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“Bay View Reading Club.” 

Will you please tell me, through the American Bee 
Journal, where information can be obtained about the Bay 
View Reading Course for literary clubs? It is frequently 
mentioned in the papers, and seems to be in much favor. If 
you could give some description of it I feel sure it would be, 
just at this time, a real favor to many others who may be 
looking for plans fora literary club. 

Kane Co., Ill. Erra MACFARLANE. 


Without having any personal knowledge of the matter, 
[am glad to give you the following information that has 
been sent me: 

THE BAY VIEW READING CLUB. 


One of the popular educational institutions of to-day is 

It has a thousand local clubs, 
It is organized in nearly every 
State, and in other lands. In the past two years and a half 
over 500 woman’sand other literary clubs have adopted its 
sourses of study. The originator of the organization is 
John M. Hall, who is still at the head of it, aided by several 
issistants who are trained for the work. The Bay View 
ourses éndeavor to offeran intelligent plan for home study, 
ind save the members from the confusion resulting from 


the abundance of literature of the day. The courses are 
brief, simple in plan, and comparatively inexpensive. The 
courses are delightful reading journeys, wherein the coun- 
try’s history, literature, art and music are deftly combined 
in a study. 

This fall the club begins the study of Germany, and 
will make side-trips into the delightfully interesting king- 
doms of Belgium and Denmark. . Circulars giving general 
information, and copies of the magazine, can always be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Hall, 165 Boston Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Banana Sandwiches. 


Select two large, very ripe bananas, peel and slice very 
thin and evenly. Sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon-juice. Adda little honey to white cream cheese and 
spread on dainty rounds of bread instead of butter; place 
a layer of the sliced bananas between the two slices. Nut- 
meats chopped fine, and maraschino, or any fine conserved 
cherries cut in halves, may be used for filling. Also pre- 
served ginger and orange peel minced fine and mixed with 
a little thick, sweet cream.—Herald and Presbyter. 











The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
B 


y E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio, 





SERENE BEE-MAN AND OUT APIARY. 


It’s a smilable picture Mr. Hooker calls up of the serene 
bee-man visiting his out-apiary. Nothing bad is going on 
just then,and if he’s a person inclined to ‘‘ fools’ paradise,”’ 
there is little in sight to keep him from constructing one 
right there. ‘*So nice that my bees out here don’t make me 
any trouble like other cases I read of.’’ But then, if he 
actually harvests a good cropof honey, notwithstanding the 
miscellaneous fracases he didn’t see, the situation may be 
somewhere near the saying: Ignorance is bliss—folly to be 
wise. Page 582. 

SHAKING OFF QUEENS. 


I hope Dr. Miller is right about the harmlessness of 
shaking off queens, as per page 585. Perhaps I can goa 
little farther, and say I think he is; but an uneasy feeling 
about that persists in keeping a lodging in my mind. Some- 
times the shake must send her down with quite a bit of 
violence. What are the consequences of throwing a big 
basket of eggs—and is not the queen about that ? 


FUEL FOR BEE-SMOKER. 


Just been trying the hickory-bark smoker-fuel, as per 
R. L. Taylor, page 590. Very fair—to use as a sort of adul- 
terant. Don’t put it inuntil the smoker is real hot, and not 
in preponderating quantities at any one time. I use an- 
other adulterant which may be worth recommending—news- 
paper wadded up in suitable sized wads. Thisis mainly for 
use when first starting up. After you get well along ashes 
and coals take up much of the fire space, and then it comes 
right to put in about what fuel there is room to putin. It’s 
different when you bégin. It doesn’t seem nice to begin 
with fire-box only half full of fuel, tumbling about with 
every move. And to fill the yawning space entirely full of 
your choice fuel is a simple waste of half of it. I begin 
(Clark smoker) by crowding one side the chamber with 
newspaper wads. Then I fill the other side partly full of hard 
rotten wood, and finish off with soft rotten wood. The 
paper, besides being an innocent occupier of space, contrib- 
utes considerable smoke. Also, it holds possession of the 
space longer than one would suppose. The smokers, with 
cylindrical fire-space, would call for a little different manip- 
ulation, but I guess it could be managed all right. 


CO-OPERATION AND INDIVIDUAL SELFISHNESS. 


Interesting to see how Prof. Cook goes the whole—fig- 
ure—in the matter of joint property. ’Spects that in that 


matter it will do to go the whole angel, but won’t do to go 
the whole hog. Then,if human hogs should be found much 
plentier than human angels, it might wreck the scheme. 
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Three men could take the same daily paper, if their conven- 
ient hours for reading came differently, and exact hours 
were pretty rigidly enforced. Twelve families, each witha 
magazine for one week to rend and pass on, looksa quite 
seductive economy on paper; but where the magazine would 
actually be when it ought to be at No. 12, I am not so sure. 
Worth trying. A grand, all-around, nation-wide fight 
against individual selfishness is needed. Not to be despaired 
of, either, if the proper amount of revival enthusiasm should 
getintoit just right. And those manifestations of selfish- 
ness, which are so old and matter-of-course as to be consid- 
ered as if they were natural laws, are just the ones to attack 
first. Anti-hog rivival first, and then conbination, eh? 
Page 597. 
A SEDUCTIVE TEXAS WAY. 

J. E. Chambers’ Texas way seems to be, first, get an 
enormous colony of bees; second, brush it to prevent its 
swarming naturally ; third, get a big lot of honey from it. 
Seductive. He that is able to follow, let him follow. Page 
SOR 


GETTING DOWN LOFTY SWARMS. 


It’s a little hard to get rid of a semi-humorous feeling 
toward the scheme of ‘‘ shooting ”’ lofty swarms down by the 
smell of carbolic acid. We mustn’t let our merriment de- 
prive us of what may turn out to be a valuable addition to 
our resources. First trial resulted in the swarm taking 
wing and clustering on a lower place. 

The other experience Mr. Bartz gives us is also inter- 
esting. Evidently a carbolized cloth can be made to serve 
somewhat the turn of an assistant, driving the bees in one 
direction while you with a smoker drive from another. A 
few queens and some drones without any workers, and all 
very badly frightened, might die in the course of a night 
without it’s being exactly a case of poisoning. How- 
somever, at present we had better consider it a poisoning 
case—and look a little out. Page 600. 








Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Lil. 





Moving to Sweet Clover—Drone-Laying Queen. 


|. By moving about 20 miles (on dirt road) I can get where there 
is black, waxy land, anda world of sweet clover. Would it be best to 
go there? 
2. Will an old queen ever get so she will lay only drone-eggs? 
ALABAMA. 


ANSWERs.—1. It might puy well to move 20 miles for the sake of 
a better pasture; how well would depend upon how much better the 
pasturage. A good way would be to try part of your colonies in each 
place and compare results. 

2. In many cases the contents of the spermatheca become ex- 
hausted, which will be shown by part of the brood hatching out of 
worker-cells as drones, finally there being only drones. 


fo 


Feeding Bees with the Miller Feeder. 








1 have tried making the original Miller feeder as near as I could 
from reading your book, but somehow I am not making a success in 
using it. If I leave room for the feed to run under the side it runs too 
fast down through the hive and ont on to the ground; or sometimes it 
don’t run atall. And if I leave room for the bees to come up over the 
side, they go down into the feed and get stuck in the feed and drown. 
l wish you would give us a good description of the feeder, and how to 
use it, in the American Bee Journal. I bave your‘: Forty Years 
Among the Bees,’’ but I am toodull to understand just what is the 
matter. Some of my bees—one coluny—will not take feed when even 
put in a dish over the brood-nest. What is the matter with them? 

NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—There must have been something radically wrong in 
the construction of your feeder to allow the feed to run down through 
the hive, unless the feeder was filled so full that it ran over. As I use 
it, the feeder is hung in a common T super, just because | have plenty 
of T supers on hand, but it may be put in a box of any convenient 
size, the box being without top or bottom, and the inside of the box 
being about an inch wider and longer than the outside width and 
length of the feeder proper. 

For the ends of the feeder, and the two inside partitions, 


L¢-inch 
stuff is used, and 14-inch stuff for the other parts. This 


thin stuff is 





less likely to split with age, I think, than heavier stuff. At any 
mine are a good many years old and all right yet, most of them 
using small fails about half an inch apart, this thin stuff can be r 
together to make a very close joint. Suppose you usea T supe 
the outside box, or have a box of the same dimensions, 173¢x12 
side measure, and 4!¢ inches deep, the material needed will be as 
lows: 

One bottom, 16x11x14. 

Two ends, 10'¢x4lg¢x1y. 

‘Iwo sides, 16x37¢x 14. 

Two partitions, l5x4'<¢x1s. 

Two top pieces at ends, 137¢x2x44. 

Two top pieces at sides, 15x21¢x4. 

The two partitions are inside, leaving a apace of about 
between the partition and the side, the upper part of the partit 
coming flush with the upper part of the ends. That will lea 
space of '¢ inch under the partition for the feed to flow under—a s; 
too small for a bee to pass through. The top pieces at the sides 
nailed on the partitions, and the other top pieces on the ends, the « 
pieces on top supporting the feeder in the outside box or super. When 
the feeder is hung in the super, it is well to nail it on by a single ve: 
small nail at the middle of each side and each end. This will preve 
the top pieces from curling up. 

You will see that there is no place the bees can get to the feed 
except in the “¢ space at the side, and bees never drown in so narrow 
a space. 

I don’t know just why that colony will not take the feed; the 
are quite capricious sometimes. 


oo oe oe 


Wants Lots of Increase—Foul Brood. 


My bees have not done very well this season; I wish to increase as 
much as posssble, and I am not particular about getting any hon 
next year, but I do want a lot of bees. 

I have 2 colonies from which I have taken 200 pounds of extracted 
honey, and | donot care if I bave to feed a lot of sugar next year. To 
how many colonies of bees can I multiply my 2 colonies? 


My bees bad foul brood early last spring, and by following th 
directions given in the books, I am glad to say I got rid of it very 
easily. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Your question is a hard one toanswer. You will find 
it easier to increase if you have a long flow of natural stores than to 
depend on feeding; still, it will help the incease if you feed whenever 
the bees are not gathering anything, when it is warm enough for them 
to fly freely. Starting with two, you may close the season with any 
where from 10 to 20, depending upon the season and your skill and ex 
perience. Just between you and me, let me whisper a word in your 
ear: Don’t try to increase too fast, especially late in the season. Bet 
ter have 10 strong colonies at the close of the season than twice as 
many weaklings. 

- Stee diecin ee 


Requeening Colonies—Color of Carniolans. 





I have 10 colonies of bees which have not been requeened fron 
any other stock of bees in the last 10 or 12 years, and would like t 
secure a few good queens, but would like to know: 

1. How late in the season could I successfully introduce queens 
into my stock? 

2. My colonies all have queens now, and would I better destroy 
the queens in the colonies into which I wish to introduce new queens 
before J order, or wait until I secure the new queens? 


3. What is the color of Carniolan bees? KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Just as late as bees are flying, and perhaps later. 
2. Wait till you get the queens. 
3. Much the same as the blacks, with narrow, whitish bands. 


—_———__»-o———_ = 


Peculiar Odor Around Hives—4x5 Sections—Comb or 
Extracted Honey ?—Italianizing. 


Last spring I purchased 5 hives and implements, known as a be 
ginner’s outfit, and started in the bee-business. I bought 2 colonieso 
black bees in common hives, and transferred them successfully to new 
hives, and have at present 4 colonies. I did not get much surplus 
honey in sections; the transferring and subsequent new comb-buildins 
seems to have given them a decided set-back, but I hope for a goo 
crop next year. Now, I want to ask a few questions: 

1. For about a week I have noticed a peculiar moldy or must) 
odor in the vicinity of my hives; it is noticeable 8 or 10 feet from the 
hives. A Mr. Neilsen, 3 miles west of me, noticed the same thing, als« 
another bee-keeper a few miles west of town. Icannot find anything 
wrong in the hives; the bees seem to do well, and have stores an: 
brood in all stages from eggs to sealed brood. The bees are working 
now on goldenrod and aster. Is it possible these fiowers are th 
cause of this peculiar odor? 

2. What is the opinion of leading apiarists on the 4x5 section 
Some claim it tobe the coming section. What do you think of the 
Danzenbaker hive? 

3. Would a 10-frame hive be better than an 8-frame for the South ‘ 
I want to make bee-culture a leading part of my work, and want to be 
up-to-date and have the best, and therefore want to be posted on he 
advantages or disadvantages of different styles of hives with Hoffman 
self-spacing frames; supers hold 24 414x444 bee-way sections witl 
separators. 
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From a commercial point which pays the better, comb honey or 
ted? and can I use the same style of hive for both kinds? _ 

[There are no Italian bees nearer to my place than 3 wiles, 
nearly every farmer around me has from 1 to 20 colonies of black 
1ot to mention the wild bees, and, literally speaking, ‘‘ the 
; are full of them.’’ Now, if I were to buy Italian queens I don’t 
ow I could keep their offspring pure. It is almost a certainty 
eir young queens would mate with black drones, and if I would 
» keep On buying Italian queens, and destroying all queens reared 
hives, it would be rather expensive solong as there does not 
to be a way to control the mating of queens with such drones as 
ild desire. I don’t see how! can Italianize with profit. What 
r advice in the matter? ALABAMA. 


\NswWeRS.—1. The probability is that the odor comes from some 

upon which the bees are workiog. I have had the same thing 

» here; an exceedingly offensive smell coming from the hives, 

nothing apparently wrong otherwise, the disagreeable smell dis- 
earing in a few days. 

Hard to tell; those who try them and don’t like them are not 

to say much about them, so that the testimony is rather one- 

d. Some claim they can get a higher price for honey in tall sec- 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. | | 


Your Name and Address on one side-—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIs CUT Is THE «ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pict.res of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


shown nere, 


‘the Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 

trode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 


above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
wner will never recover it; but ifthe ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
{ owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 


dress, would destroy the xnife. 


sase of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a ladv to a gentleman, the knife having 


the name of the recipient on one side? 
_ ., Phe accompan 
this beautiful knife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
We will club the Novelty 


one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3..) 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


4&7” Please allov’ bout two weeks for your knife order to be fihea. 
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ying cu! gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 


tions, others say there is no difference. Much the same with the Dan- 
zenbaker hive; some are quite enthusiastic over it, while others do not 
approve. For my own use I prefer the dovetailed. 

8. If you have any considerable number of 8-frame hives, and are 
working for comb honey, don’t think of changing to the 10-frame 
without first trying them on a small scale. The difference in weight in 
handling the hives counts for a good deal with some; if you don’t care 
for that |’m afraid the 10-frame would be better for you. But no one 
can decide the question for you so satisfactorily as you can decide it 
for yourself by trying the two kinds side by side. 

4. That depends upon the quality of the honey, the market, and the 
man. I should lean toward the opinion that extracted might be better 
for you, but I may be entirely wrong. The same hive may be used for 
either, but if you work for extracted the probability is that you should 
have a larger hive than the 8-frame. 

5. Most decidedly you can Italianize with profit, and most decid- 
edly you'll find it an impossibility to keep pure Italians. The first 
cross between Italians and blacks, you will probably find, will give 
you as much honey as pure Italians. It will be a small expense to buy 
one [talian queen each year, and you can plan to have most of your 
young queens reared from her. In that way you can keep up your 
stock quite satisfactorily. 


FROM MANY FIELDS 
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A Peculiar Year for Bees. 


We have had a peculiar year. I 
started with 40 colonies, and some were 
very weak, as the spring was very un- 
favorable, and they were on the point 
of starving when the clover flow came, 
about June 15; but from then until 
Aug. 25 they improved all the shining 
hours, and I closed the season with 
2700 sections of comb honey, and 500 
pounds of extracted. I extracted all 
the half-filled sections, and will save 
them for next year for bait. I am get- 
ting 12's cents for my comb honey and 
10 cents for the extracted, here at 
home. Wa. CLEARY. 

Kossuth Co., Iowa, Oct. 18. 











How to Use Formaldehyde. 


After reading many letters anditems 
on the use of formaldehyde as a de- 
stroyer of foul brood, in the American 
Bee Journal and other journals, I fail to 
find sufficient insistence on the neces- 
sity of having the box into which the 
infected comb is placed absolutely air- 
tight. Formaldehyde-gas is very dif- 
fusible, and unless it is confined by 
sealing up every crack or little hole 
the effect will be very disappointing. 
Perhaps that will explain some of the 
failures reported. 

C. H. GRAENING, M. D. 





Chicago, Ili 








WANTED! Fancy Comb Honey 


In No-drip shipping-cases. 
S 

in barrels or cans. 

your best price delivered Cincinnati. 


The Fred W, Muth Co,, 





Also extracted, 
Mail samples and quote 


Front and Walnut, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bremer Co., Iowa, Oct. 15. 





A Wet, Cold Season. 


It has been a very wet,cold season, 
still the bees did well the first part of 
the season. They commenced swarm- 
ing the last of May, andthe swarming 
fever ran high in the majority of api- 
aries until the first of August. 

It is seldom that I have known bees 
to gather honey faster than they did 
the past season, from the middle of 
May until the first of August, when 
they stopped gathering any surplus 
honey in this vicinity. 

I started in the spring wtih 15 colo- 
nies, nearly all Italians, but a few 








42Al1lt 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


While we can serve you 
prompt, and get them at 
bottom prices. 


hybrids. They cast 27 swarms, but 10 
of them clustered in 5 clusters, so at 
the close of the season I had 37 colo- 
nies and 700 pounds of comb honey, 
and if there had been a fall flow of 
honey I would have had several hun- 
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dred pounds more. I have a home mar- 
ket for all my honey, at 15 cents per 
pound, and besides this I was awarded 
$7.00 premium on 100 pounds of honey 
at our County Fair. S. B. SmirH. 
Millelacs Co., Minn., Oct. 19. 





A Poor Season. 


This has been a poor’season here, so 
much rain and cool weather. My 10 
colonies of bees averaged only about 
15 pounds per colony. 

W. W. Borsrorp. 

Dickinson Co., Iowa, Oct. 18. 





Formalin Gas as a Germ-Killer. 


The bee-papers have not got that 
right yet about formalin. Formalin is 
a gas from formaldehyde, and 40 per- 
cent water, and not necessarily a trade 
name. The gas does not kill germs, 
but when the gascomes in contact with 
the air it oxidizes into formic acid. It 
is the acid that kills germs. 

When we kill bees with sulphur we 
also kill germs (almost as good as sul- 
phur), but the bees are killed by suffo- 
cation, and the germs are killed by the 
acid that the fumes and air produce. 
The germsare plants ; the bees are ani- 
mallife. Some things will kill oneand 
not even injure the other. I am in 
hopes that some time we may get acure 
that is sure death to germs, and will 
not cause the bees to miss a meal. 

Prof. Lambotte is said to have 
made a big mistake, but I think he is 
not entirely wrong. Bacillus alvei is 
not the same as bacillus mesentericus, 
but probably the former cannot become 
pathogenic without the aid of the lat- 
ter. J. E. JOHNSON. 

Knox Co., Ill., Oct. 21. 





Difference in Storing—Queen Above 
Excluder. 


On page 552, ‘‘ California’’ wants to 
to know why one colony will store and 
another starve. It may be the kind of 
flowers they are working on, as well as 
the kind of bees. Full blood, or nearly 
full blood, Italians and Carniolans will 
store a lot of cotton and bitterweed 
honey. The blacks will store very lit- 
tle cotton and hardly any bitterweed 
honey. 

On page 553, ‘‘ British Columbia ’’ 
asks about the queen above an excluder. 
It is not an uncommon thing for queens 
to do that here; they get through some- 
how; Ihad4or 5 cases of that kind 
this year. J.S. Patron. 

Hale Co., Ala. 
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sections, Shipping-Gases, 
Honey-Gans, 


And everything necessary for the bee-keeper 


Prompt shipping. FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 
Catalug free. 


Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
1004 E. Washington St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


_DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
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large profita. work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples aud particulars. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
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(8 The time to advertise is whenever you 
need customers and are prepared to serve 
them.—Printers’ Ink. 


After a man succeedsin publishing 
a good journal, the next step is that 
of getting it into the hands of the peo- 
ple, of getting them to reading it, and 
becoming acquainted with its merits. 
This can be done by advertising, send- 
ing out sample copies, circulars, etc. 
All this costs money. I think I am 
safe in saying that for every new sub- 
scriber I have received, I have paid out 
$2.00 in advertising; hence I have of- 
ten said that a publisher of a good 
journal could afford to send his paper 
one year free, for the sake of getting 
it into new hands. It would cost no 
more than other forms of advertising 
and would be very effective, but, for 
obvious reasons, this plan could not be 
put into practice, butI am going to 
come as near toitasIcan. I have be- 
tween 200 and 300 complete sets of 
back numbers for the present year, 
and as long as the supply holds out I 
will send a complete set, and the rest 
of this year free, to any one who will 
send me $1.00 for the Review for 1994. 
For a few particulars regarding the 
numbers already published this year, 
read the following : 


Review tor 1903 


JANUARY illustrates and describes a Queen 
Iacubator and Brooder which allows the 
bees access to the cells and queens at all 
times. It also contains several excellent 
articles on the subject of Commercial Or- 
ganization among bee-keepers. 


FEBRUARY coutains a five-page article, per- 
haps the best ever published, on foul brood. 
It tells how to detect the disease with un- 
erring certainty, to prevent its spread in 
the apiary,to keep it under control, build 
up the diseased colonies, secure a good crop 
of honey, and at the same time securely rid 
the apiary of the pest, all in one season, with 
almost no loss. 

MARCH gives the portrait of a veteran bee- 
keeper of Michigan who manages out- 
ap aries 50 miles from home with only four 
visits a year, averaging a profit of $150 each 
visit. He describes his methods in this is- 
sue of the Review. 

APRIL has a frontispiece of bronze blue show- 
ing Mr. T. F. Biagham’s apiary and win- 
tering cellar, and Mr. Bingham describes 
the cellar and its very successful manage- 
ment. L. Stachelhausen telis howto pre- 
vent bcth natural swarming and increase in 
an ont-apiary, and secure a fine crop of 
honey. 

MAY illustrates and describes a tank and 
method for fumigating fuul-broody comus 
with formalin. This is the largest tank 
and most extensive, successful experiment 
that has been made. 














— 


TWO YHARS For $1.00] 


JUNE illustrates and describes the use of the 
cheapest power for hive-making, wood-sayw. 
ing, feed-grinding, water-pumping, etc.—, 
power windmill. 

JULY has articles from such men as R. L. Tay. 
lor and H.R. Boardman on “ End of the 
Season problems,” those problems that 
come up just as the honey harvest is clos- 
ing and preparations for winter come on 
apace. Mr. Mc. Evoy also telis how to treat 
foul brood after the honey harvest is over. 

SEPTEMBER has an article from Mr. H. R. 
Boardmaa,in which he describes his win- 
tering-cellar above ground, and tells how 
he succeeds in controlling the temperature 
and ventilation—sometimes using artificial 
heat. R.L. Taylor contributes an article 
on “Commercial Organization Among Bee- 
Keepers,” in which he _tates the case so 
clearly that no more argument is needed. 

OCTOBER is pretty nearly taken up with only 
two aiticles. The firstis by R. L. Taylor 
on “ The Cellar-Wintering of Bees.” It is 
an old subject, but Mr. Taylor has the fac- 
ulty of saying new things on old subjects. 
He covers the ground very completely, and 
gives many a useful hinttothe man who 
winters his beesinthe cellar. The other 
article is by the Editor, in which he writes 
of California as a bee-keeping State, giving 
eight teautiful i!'lustrations made from 
photos taken by himself when on his re- 
cent visit to California. Several of these 
are full-page. 

NOVEMBER or December will be a special num- 
ber in which the editor will describe that 
paradise for bee-keepers, Northern Michi- 
gan, using a large number of cuts made 
from photos that he took last summer while 
on an extended visit to that region. 


Perhaps you may have in- 
tend subscribing at the be- 
ginning of the year—sub- 
scribe now and you will get 
the back numbers—wait un- 
til January and it is not 
likely you will get them. 


Superior Stock 


The price of a queen alone is $1.£0, 
but I sell one queen and the Review 
one year for only $2.00. Just at pres 
ent, as explained above, as long as the 
supply of back numbers for 1903 holds 
out, all new subscribers for 1904 will 
receive them free. In other words, if 
you order soon, you can get the Review 
for 1903 and 1904 and aqueen of the 


Superior Stock next spring,for only $2 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich, 
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Percent Discount During October! 
: ud for our List, and order now. Take advantage of this discount. Have your goods on 
eather JUST THINK OF IT! 


If all of the Sectious we sold last season were placed unfolded, in a straight line, the line 
{ reach over Three Thousand Five Hundred Miles. 


B. LEWIS CO., Manufacturers’ of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S A 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION =e] 





This toundation i+ made by a process that produces the superior of any. It is the 
jeanesi avd purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest odour. It is the most trans 
parent, because it has the thinnest base. 


sheets to the pound than any other make. 
Working wax into Foundation tor Cash a Specialty. Bees- 
was always wanted at highest price. 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on ap- 
plication. 
&. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Sole Agents for Canada. 


It is tongh and clear as crystal, and gives more 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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RUBE’S SURPRISE. 
Well, I’11 Be Bumped! 


I don’t see what I have been thinking of allsummer. Here I 
could gest as well sent to Griggs Bros. for my Supplies and saved 
all this freight I’ve been throwing away and got my goods 
cheaper, too. Don’t see why I didn’t send them a trial order 

sooner and find out what I was doin’, long as they sell Root’s Goods at 
their factory prices, gest as they said. 


A Word to the Wise is Sufficient. 


GRIGGS BROS., - TOLEDO, OHIO. 


#Piease mention Bee Journa! when writing 


‘y TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


he first 6 you 
Pe a in raf my + = a rr paying busi- 
ness. ae 4 ~~ — full —_ of samples 
and directi 


DRAPER PUBL ISHHING CO., Chicaro, is. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40, It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
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THE SAVINC 


in posts, staples and labor pays the difference in 
price, and then it lasts so much longer. 
PAGE WUVEN WIKE FrNCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





MMA Nis Nit in Bin BB SE Ni i BEL I, 


: Bee = Supplies ! 


3 Root’ § Goods at, Root’s Prices 


3 Everything used by Bee-neepers. 


RN 


|  POODER'S HONEY-JARS. “7: GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 

S 1 ervice 
% es >a Freight Rates. 144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO ILL. 
3 NEW oo. FREE. 





, WALTER S. POUD 
¥ 


Mass. Ave, rr Ind. 
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Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


If you have some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered Cincinnati. 


+3 IF IN NEED *& 


State quantity and kind Pin. and I will quote you price. I do business on the cash 
basis, in buyi: g or selling. 


Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made. Root’s Goods 
at their factory prices. SEEDS of Honey-plants. 


- , 3 W. WEBE Senne a F. MUTH 
and A. MUT 


2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
a PIII 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Beedom Boiled Down 





Cross Bees and Light Clothing. 


White clothing, says Mr. Hutchin- 
son, saves the wearer some annoyance 
and stings. I have seen this stated be- 
fore, but have been somewhat skepti- 
cal about it. Black buttons on a light 
coat, I am aware, will be attacked 
sometimes by bees because the buttons 
are suggestive of the eyes of an ani- 
mal, and instinct seems to tell them 
these are vital. I imagine that a black 
hat on a person with white clothing 
might be the object of an onslaught of 
stings from bees enraged from any 
cause. My own notion is, if one were 
dressed in dark clothing, without any 
contrast of white or black spots in it, 
and all the surrounding objects were of 
about the same tint or darkness, cross 
bees would pay no more attention to it 
than they would to whiteclothing. But 
I am sure of this: That any thing 
black or dark-colored, surrounded by 
a white background. will attract their 
attention.—EpIToR Root, in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture. 


Great Difference in Bee-Keepers. 


What a difference there is in bee- 
keepers! Some are slipshod and slov- 
enly, with hives standing in a row 
close together on a plank—and some of 
them box-hives at that. How encour- 
aging it is for an inspector of apiaries 
to get into such an apiary asthat when 
looking for foul brood! Then there 
are bee-keepers of a little higher grade. 
They have movable-comb hives, or 
hives that are intended to be such, but 
no foundation starters have been used, 
and many of the combs might as well 
be in real box-hives. Then there is 
another grade still higher, but it is not 
the highest. It is the man who as- 
pires to be a pretty good bee-keeper, 
but has too many otherirons in the fire, 
and he neglects things. The frames 
are all stuck fast, and stuck together 
with brace-combs, and it isa task to 
get out a comb. Then there is the man 
who is a first-class bee-keeper. His 
hives are all made exactly alike. He 
uses foundation; he keeps the brace- 
combs scraped from the tcy-bars; his 
hives arelevel; the combs can be re- 
moved with the fingers with no prying 
from any knife or lever. Everything 
is orderly in his honey-house. He has 


HONEY-JARS. 
I can sell you a White Glass Honey-Jar, hold- 
ing 15 ounces of honey, at $4 00 per gros. Also 
the standard square one-pound Jar at $4.50 per 


gruss. Samp’e of either Jar by mailon receipt 
of 10 cents f r postage. 


J.H. M. COOK, Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
62 Cortlandt St , NEW YORK CITY. 
41Atf Piease mention the Kee Journal, 








WE WANT WORKERS 

Boys, Girls, oidand young alike, 

money working for us. 

wee es capital to start you in busi- 

bess. Send as 10c stamps or eilver for full instructions and a |ine of 
swnples to work with. ih DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, Ill. 





(Se" Building up a business is like building 
a house—you must start at the foundation 
and work up.—White’s Sayings, in Printers’ 
Ink. 
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a place for everything, and everything 
is init. The covers are always put on 
square and true. Reader, in which 
class do you belong ?—Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. 


Stores Necessary for Wintering. 


We are constantly asked the question, 
‘*How many poundsof stores are neces- 
sary for wintering ?’’ A good deal 
depenas on the strength of the colony, 
and very much on whether it is to be 
wintered outdoors or indoors. The 
average outdoor colony in this latitude 
requires anywhere from 20 to 25 
pounds; for indoors, from 15 to 18 
pounds will make a safe allowance. 
The indoor colony may not consume 
during its actual confinement, more 
than 4 or 5 pounds, while the outdoor 
colony, during the same period, may 
not require more than 10 pounds. If 
this is the case, why should not every 
one winter indoors? Because it is not 
positively proven yet that the extra 
amount of stores consumed outdoors 
does mof give a more vigorous colony 
in the spring.—Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture. 





Alfa\fa and Sweet Clover, 


Many intelligent farmers prize red 
clover highly on account of its ability 
to gather nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere, and they are slowly learning the 
values of other clovers as well. An 
important point to know, is the fact 
that for the success of any one of the 
clover family, including sweet clover, 
red clover, and alfalfa, there must be 
in the svil the bacteria tiat belong to 
that one plant, and there is hope that 
when the soil of the East becomes in- 
oculated with the bacteria of alfalfa, it 
may succeed just as well in the Kast as 
in the West. The following is from 
J. E. Johnson, of Knox Co., Ill., in the 
American Bee-Keeper : 


Alfalfa has been tried in Illinois for 
many years by different ones but with- 
out success until Prof. Hopkins began 
growing it on infected soil, where he 
has found it to do well, producing as 
high as 10% tons per acre in a single 
season. Prof. Hopkins, of the Illinois 
Experiment Station, has, this year, 
sent infected soil to something like 200 
farmers in Illinois for alfalfa growing, 
so Illinois bids fair to become an al- 
falfa-growing State. 

Now, one thing more. Of all the 
bacteria that inhabit the soil and cause 
the clover to live from the nitrogen of 
the air, sweet clover is probably the 
most powerful of all, which shows 
plainly for itself, as it will thrive and 
produce both seed and honey in abun- 
dance on soil so poor that the worst 
weeds will not grow at all, and even on 
alkali land, that is poison to nearly all 
other vegatation. 

Why is this? Simply that sweet 
clover, when aided by its own bacteria, 
lives almost entirely from the nitrogen 
of the air (of course, getting a small 
amount of phosphates, etc., from the 
soil). Not only so, but these nitrogen- 


gathering bacteria are constantly and 
silertly gathering nitrogen—the most 
precious element to plant-life —and 
placing it in the soil. 

One sweet clover plant will furnish 


AS WEAK #™. 
EYES 


Oe, 
















AT HOME. 

The enormous charzes specialists extort 
for treating the eyes can be saved by a 
simple but certain home cure which has 
not only saved dollars for thousands, but 


saved eye sight of inestimable value. The 


Chilian Eye Treatment 


removes cataracts without the knife, at 
home, cures granulated lids floating 
spec ks, scums, growths, sore and inflamed 
eyes, failing sivht, or we refund your 
money. Send full description of your case 
and ask for our free booklet and advice. 


Chillan Remedy Co., 67 G St , Bushnell, Iilinols 


C +00 AbCMUMYUA 200 dV sd deere 


Were « ae 


Order your HIVES until 
you get our prices. We are 
making the Dovetailed Hive 
from Michigan White Pine 


1) 1 
(il —the best pine on earth. 10 


percent discount from now until Dec. 1. 
> THE WOOD-BRUSH BEE-HIVE 
AND BOX CO., 

LANSING, - 
42Atf 





MICH. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


“GET A DANDY” 


the fastest cutting bone cutter made, and 
double your egg yield. Sold on 15 
days’ trial. %.00up. Catalogue free. 


Stratton Mfg. Go., Box 21, Erie, Pa. 


The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell tickets within distances of 150 
miles, Nov. 25 and 26, at rate of a fare 
and a third for the round-trip, account 
Thanksgiving Day. Return limit Nov. 
30, 1903. Three through trains daily 
to Ft.Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and New England 
points, carrying vestibuled sleeping- 
cars. Noexcess fare charged on any 
train on Nickel Plate Road. Meals 
served in Nickel Plate dining-cars on 
American Club Plan, ranging in price 
from 35c to $1.00 ; also a la carte. Chi- 
cago City Ticket Offices, 111 Adams 
St., and Auditorium Annex. ’Phone 
Central 2057. Depot, La Salle St. and 
Van Buren Sts., on the Elevated Loop. 
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MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can havean educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 











‘*‘What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 








This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city pov erty stricken are both interesting and 





5x63, inches, boned in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight into alittle of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 





ISABELLE HORTON, 
227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














a home in its tubercles for a thousang 
million bacteria, or even more. Now 
in the far East are old farms whic} 
have become so deficient in nitrogey 
that they are considered worn out or 
worthless, and have been abandoned. 
notwithstanding these farms contaiy 
the other elements in abundance, or 
could be so with slight cost, as the 
other elements are cheap in price. 

If sweet clover were sown on these 
same farms they could be made valu. 
able and rich almost without cost. In- 
fected soil would probably have to be 
also sown to get quick results, but 
when once set thickly to sweet clover, 
with their nitrogen-gathering bacteria, 
ten acres of the same would gather 
nitrogen from the air and fix it in the 
soil, when plowed under, faster than 
one man could haul it in a wagon from 
the nearest city in the form of barn- 
yard manure. That despised sweet 
clover will some day be found to be 
the only hope of reclaiming many bar- 


1 FREE 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylographic 
PE 








as a.... 








This pen consists of a hard 
rubber bolder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pep 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of umi- 
form width at all times 
they are umequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Brest MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmaste . use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee poe uses 
the ‘* Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a “‘Foster’’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 

alone. Address, 
(Exact size of 


the Pen.) GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill 








80 good strong colonies 

of BEES, in frame 

hives, with supers and 

fixtures included, for 
206 CH Y. 


NORTHAMPTON, PA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Ft, ,,chiceze-Northwestera— The regular anusal | i HONEY AND BEESWAX 

























Sen ~~“ Keepers’ Association will be held in the Revere z , : 
or “sm, House Club-Room, southeast corner of North MARKEE QUOTATIONS 
ned “s Clark and Michigan Sts.,on Weduesday and 
er, Thursday, Dec. 2 and 3, 1903. The Revere 
ain House has madearate of 75cents per person ON PNP NN el el el AISNE a at anes ns 
e, or r night for lodging, when two occupy a room. 
the eals, 35 cents, or on the American plan at $2 CuIcaco, Oct. 21.—Sales are uot frequent, 
per day. Owing to the Revere Housefurnishing | with No. 10 faucy whive comb honey bringing 
FREE a place tor bulding vur meeting, we feel 13@14c per pound. To obtain 13%@l4c it has 
hese that all who can do so should patronize them | to be perfect and in sections th .t will not weigh 
alu. during the Convention Dr. C.C. Miller, Er- | over 14@15 ounces: sections that weigh 16 
, nest R. Rot, W. Z. Hutchinson, Emerson T. ounces and over have to be sold at from | to 3c 
n- 


a: 8 = Abbout, N. E. France, Inspector J. Q. Smith, less per pound 
be a WeT RAOUL as Jas. A. Stone and Huber H. Root have signified oat 

ae Cease @ their intention to be present. Pin this in your 
hat. There will be one ofthe best meetings 


Extracted, white, sells at 6@7c 
in barrels: 64%@7ic in cans, according to qual- 
ity. Beeswax, 28@30c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 





























ver, ever held in Chicago. Everybody come. Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The demand for 
ria, : HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. white comb honey is better than it was. The 
her GEORGE W, York, Pres. trade is particular and wants only very white, 
~ P. S.—It has been suggested that bee keepers clean stock. Ifthe wax is yellow from travel- 
— brivg with them samples of boney,and such | Stain it dues not sell well, and price has to be 
han litle appliances as they have that are consid- | Cul. Fancy whie comb, 14@l5c; A No. 1, 13% 
om ered handy to work with in the apiary. @léc; No. 1, 13@13'c; No. 2, 12@12i4c; No. 3, 
ia E use.” cmrcaeo REN BAAS <8 1'@12c; No. 1 dark comb, 11@12c, No 2, @lic. 
ea eee . Connecticut.—The Connecticut Hee-Keepers’ White extracted, 64g@7c; amber, 6@6'c; dark, 
reet Association will hold their fall meeting inthe | 54@6c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 
> be | Capitol at Hartford, on Nov. 4, All beekeepers W. C, TOWNSEND. 
ar- 


! 


are cordially invited to attend. For fuil in- ‘ Z : 
furmation, write the Secretary. _ Boston, Oct.’8, -Comb honey continues to be 
i Mrs. Epwin E. Smira, Sec. in good demand. Fancy white honey in cartons 
see Watertown, Conn. we quote at 18c; No. 1, at léc; glass-front cases 
er 


fancy white. at loc; No.2, at 14. Extracted 


|  Missouri.—The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ honey, Florida. 64¢@7}éc, according to quality. 

Association will meet in Mexico, Mo., Dec. 15, BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 

= 1903. J. W. Rouse will act as host to direct the 
pees attendants tothe hall, which is free to all who CINCINNATI, Oct. 2i—The demand for honey is 
—— desire to attend. Board may be had at ihe a little better. The prices rule about the same. 
leading hotels at $1 to$2 aday. Come, every- Extracted is sold as follows: Amber, in bar- 
55, bc dy who is interested in tees and honey. Let rels, from 5@5i¢c: in caus about half cent more; 
If Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. us have a big meeting. We now have 51 paid- | water-white altalfa, 6@6% cents; white clover, 
es areeee up members. Letus make it 100. Procurecer- | 64@7i¢c. The comb honey market is quite 
— This is one of the standard books on tificates from your local railroad ticket agents lively, and it sells as follows: 


Fancy water- 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the when you purchase yourtickets. It may be white, 14@15c. Beeswax in good demand, at 30c 
m ’ 





A you can return for % fare. delivered here. C. H. W. Weser. 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound W. F. Cary, Sec. J. W. Rovss, Pres. i 
i in cloth, and contains - _AvBany, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Honey market still 
substantially bei aovteed by those Mlinois.—T he Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As- firm for honey in comb and receipts not equal 
over 500 pages, being y sociation will meet at the State House, on Tues- | to demand; fancy white, léc: No. 1, 15c; mixed, 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- | day and Wednesday, Nov.17 and 15,1903. It | 14%@15c; buckwheat, 13%@l4ic, Extracted, 


known to all the readers of the Ameri- | has been so arranged that all who become | quiet; white, 7@7iéc; mixed, 6%@7c; dark, 


Cc members of the State Association on payment | 6@6%c. Beeswax, 29@30c. H. R. Wricar. 
can Bee Journal has. Dadant & Son. of an annual fee of $1.00 membership, will for i : 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- | the same be made a member of the National Kansas Crry, Oct. 23.—Receipts of comb 






































: i followin the in- Association. and be entitled to all the combined honey good; demand good; market easier. Re- 
rd plained, ” sane a one Free fail reports of the State and Chicago Northwestern ceipts of extracted light. We quote: Fancy 
da structions 0 a | Associations. Efforts will be made at our white comb, 24 sections. per case $3.00; No. 1, 

3 AS : to be wonderfully helped on the way to | coming meeting to give also a membership in white and aw ber, $2.75, No. 2, $2.50. Extracted, 
The ; success with bees. the Chicago-Northwestern for the same $1.00 white, 7c; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 
Den il f $1.20 lub fee. providing it can be so arranged. C. C. CLemons & Co, | 
ved The book we mail for $1.20, or c Railroad fare has been promised on all the . iy 
sof it with the American Bee Journal for roads in the Central Division of one fare forthe CINCINNATI, Oct. 1—Comb and extracted ae 
: both for $2.00; or, we will round trip, and a fare and a third on the othe's; honey are coming in freely. and the demand is - re 
not one year— rs 7 4 Fat but we still hope for one fare on the latter. Will good with steady prices. We are making sales “e : 
iny 4 mail it asa premium for sending us | announce later, as to ra lroad fare. at the following prices: Amber extracted at i 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 5%@o%c: white clover, 64@7%c. Fancy comb p 
“ Journal for one year, with $3.00. Route 4, Springfield, I11. honey, 15c. see a. w.M we * 
ot This { wy HE FRED W. Mots Co. ine 
his is a splendid chance to get a oa it 
i grand bee-book for a very little money WANTED— Extracted Honey. New York, Sept. 28.—Comb honey is arriving aU A 
“ or work Mail sample and stage tomeet fien_ Ectiveres — freely —_ 7 18 —s veeat Gale at tS Pe ik 
: Cincinnati. Will buy F TE CON cents per pound for fancy white, 13@ or No. 
or GEORGE Ww. YORK & CO. HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in \ vg Rng A ~~ ws a 2 vee and amber. a: 

3 i GO, ILL. -drip shipping-cases. ery little buckwheat on the market as yet, . i 
oot 144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICA L no Pp pp o. H. W. WEBER and prices are hardly established. ; \ 
ac- : 2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O10. Extracted honey is ruliag about the same as Wee 1a 

The Eye is more sensitive and subject to more Att . apne nonin the Bee Sheonet last with plenty of offerings of all grades. ki 
ns, diseases than any other part of the body. | : Beeswax is somewhat declining and selling : 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred cases of poor or a at present at from 28@29%c per pound, : 
ON R failiug eyesight are due to simple little troubles For Thanksgiving Day HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, i 
’ P : si of the serious P > Ot: 
: potty be gd Saat asune vlindecss begin a rate of one fare and athird for the San FRANcIscO, Oct. 14.—White comb, 1-Ib, 
his with there simple little troubles. People usu- | round trip has been authorized to frames, ee coe See a Ic. Extracted, ; 
of 11 ht spectacle dealer aud buy glasses | : eer. & i) iles he Nickel white, 6@6%c; light amber, 5%@6c; amber, : 
Ses wer nates tan Rnd th t they cannot see clearly points within 150 miles on the Nicke 5@5%c; dark amber, 44@44c. Beeswax, good ’ 
ve waien ts 4 getting crutches for some little | Plate Road, good returning to and in- to choice, light, 274@2%; dark, 25@26c. oi 
sore on your foot, instead of treating the sore. | cluding Nov. 30, 1903. La Salle Street oe me ey 8 ne Mag eran A - 
“99 There are about 40 Ceopnece = Peete 4 | Passenger Station, Chicago, Cor. Van | jor Engiand took an aggregate of S76 canes ex- 
0 ee ee ee tens, | i Buren and La Salle Streets, on the El tracted, making the shipments from this port 
most people to think that if there is no pain, a . t eta the Rant deutatete 1800 P 1 
there is no disease; hence the most serious of | evated Loop. City Ticket Offices, 111 There. have bern tolerabis meavy seeel te te } 
‘ » i % . . < ) ‘ v “ei s : 
RS these diseases are often neglected — my 4 Adams Street and Auditorium Annex. | the meantime and there is still considerable of. q 
for — eo tar sovemest — cee Dae rp hin a ’Phone Central 2057. 27—44A4t fering. Market is rather easy in tone, extreme hy 
na specialist, he insists eles " rse of treat- current quotations being morein accord with 
n big fee, or a long. trou — 2 _ — the views of holders. than with the bids of Th 
| ment and a big bill. ; ; | {a The majority of people are honest. | \iotesale operators. 
= One of the most useful homes phage leper Not from mere policy, but from the moral et 
m4 r a — — nit ee nore pte Mh gpm | comfort honesty assures.—Printers’ Ink rn ——— eee 
describes and illus § f . : 
these diseases and explains a simple system of | “ WAN T ED 1 raAney HONEY 
; treatment by mail by which the ss is in no-drip shipping cases Con y Po ne Ex 
al ; simple, harm- ! ‘ ’ 3 ‘ 7“ 
° easily diagnosed and wom hy nt free by the 66 FACTS FOR tracted in barrels or cans. Quote your best price : 
less remedies. This book is mt he delivered Cincinnati, The Fred W. Muth Gc 
shill Co, Bushnell, Iil. It shows ” ( . ‘ . . an 
See Ualaiek Gaigaoons and expensive opera- FARMERS 32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OHIO. A 
s tions can be avoided inthe treatment of cat- hock of meaty telophens Gilestention qtving Ses . ; 
pe aract and other eye diseases by using simple mat at the fone “ ints t know about phones. A wvANTEo + ~y- ae 1 Pm quantity lots. 
d remedies discovered by one of the most famous “straight from the shoulder” talk. A book that Ve are pe: haps the only dealers in this article 
r eye specialists of the age, without using the will post you bow to buy right. Sent free if you owning as much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
knife or taking the chances of blindness, whi.h ask for book F 4 Address nearest office. Please state quantity, quality and price asked 
often results from operations. Please mention Stromberg-Carison Tel. Co., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill, for your offerings, Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
the American Bee Journal when writing. i 24Atf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
will not be disappointed, 
We are undersoid by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginrers, 
THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 





Piease mention Bee Journai when writing. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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26th 961) 
Year } 


ve Dadants Foundation §::: 


We guarantee Satisfaction. puiiy: fiemness, Ne Sagging. } 
Why does it sell so well? Because it has always given better satix- 


faction than any other. Because in 25 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. . 





ST 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia! 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
OF ALL ws se 
KINDS *«#*#* oroeu 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ios"... 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 











Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





SS St SS ee ee ee ee 


BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill 





Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Hives, Sections, Foundation, 















etc. We can save you money. Send list of guods 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 
M H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 
INGHAM’S PATENT 
25 years the best. Sm ker 
25Atf 0 CTS 
Piease mention Bee Journa: when writing 
if you work for us. > will ~ tg roe = 
8 CB) or 
line of samples and 
ORAPER PO! CO., Chicago, I1is. 
Long Tonques Valuable 


wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
Please mention See vourna) when writing 
Send for Circular. 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, 
- SHEEP MONEY JS, 999, Money 
ight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 

lars. 

South as well as North. 





How Moore’s strain of Italians roll in the 
honey down in Texas. 
Hutto, Tex., Nov. 19, 1902. 
J. P. Moore.—Dear Sir:—I wish to write you 
in regard to queeus purchased of you. I could 
have written sooner, but I wanted to test them 
thoroughly and see if they had those remarka- 
ble qualities of a three-banded Italian bee. I 
must confess to you Iam _ more surprised every 
day asl watch them. They simply “roll the 
honey in.” It seems that they get honey where 
others are idle or aye to rob; and for gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. 
Friend E. R. Root was right when he said your 
bees have the longest tongues; for they get 
honey where others fail. I will express my 
thanks for such queens. I am more than 
pleased. I will stock my out-apiaries next 
spring with your queens. 
Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 
Tne above is pretty strong evidence that red 
clover is not the only plant which requires 
long-tougue bees to secure the greatest quantity 
of nectar. : 
Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize- 
winner, aud other choice breeders: Untested, 
75 cents each; six, $400; dozen, $7.50. Select 
untested, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. I am filling allorders by return 
mail, and shall probably be able todo so till 
the close of the season. 


J. P. Moore, L. Box 1, Morgan, Ku. 


31 Atf Pendieton Co. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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6 Percent Discount 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 





There is every evidence that there will be a heavy demand for 
goods the coming season ; and if you defer placing your order until 
next February or March, you will not only lose your discount, but 
Indeed, 
you can afford to borrow money, and get your goods now, thus hav- 


may have to wait for the filling of your order some weeks. 


ing them all ready for next season’s use. 


Every Month You Walt, it will Cost You 1 Percent 
Per Month. 


The styles of goods will be about the same for next season, so 


there is no use waiting for a new Catalog. But remember prices 


have advanced, owing to the increased price of material ; but if you 


Take Advantage of Our Early-Order Discount 


you will not be paying any more for your goods than last year. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


The A, L Root Co,, Medina, Ohio, 





BRANCH OFFICES. 


. CHICAGO, ILL., 144 E. Erie St. SYRACUSE, N. Y., 1635 W. Genesee St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 1°24 Miss. St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 10 Vine St. 
WASHINGTON, D.{C., 1100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 





Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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